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FOREWORD 



The Educational Resources Information Center Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) Is one of 16 clearinghouses In a 
nationwide Information system that Is funded by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation. One of the functions of the Clearinghouse Is to Interpret the litera- 
ture that Is entered Into the ERIC database. This paper Is of particular 
Interest to adult education practitioners, administrators, researchers, and 
graduate students as veil as those who are responsible for formulating policy 
In adult education at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

The profession Is Indebted to Arlene Flngeret^ Assistant Professor In the 
Department of Adult and Community College Education, North Carolina State Unl^ 
verslty, for her scholarship In the preparation of this paper* in the past. 
Dr. Flngeret has served on faculties at Syracuse lAilverslty and the University 
of Massachusetts at Boston as well as directed a community-based adult educa- 
tion program in Cambridge, Massachusetts* In 1983 Dr* Flngeret, who has pub- 
lished a number of articles on adult literacy, served as guest editor for a 
special issue of Lifelong Learning! The Adult Years on the topic of illiter- 
acy* Her research has focused on the sociocultural characteristics of Ameri- 
can illiterate adults* 

Recognition is also due to Waynne B* James, Associate Professor, Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education, Oklahoma State University; Peter Waite, Executive 
Director, Laubach Literacy Action, Laubach Literacy International; and Robert 
Campbell and Judith Samuelson, Research Specialists, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, for their critical review of the manuscript 
prior to its final revision and publication* The author also would like to 
thank Robert Blckerton, Barbara Fox, Sandra Robinson, Florence Taylor, Kancye 
Gay, Stan Ilttlefield, Ron Cervero, Kathleen Heath, Carole Tyler, Wendy 
Luttrell, and Tim Walsh for their assistance with this project, as well as 
other literacy educators who offered their assistance and program documents 
that were not widely disseminated* 

Susan Imel, Assistant Director at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education, coordinated the publication's development. She was 
assisted by Sandra Kerka* Jean Messlck typed the manuscript, and Brenda 
Hemming and Janet Ray served as word processor operators* Editing was per- 
formed by Judy Balogh of the National Center's Editorial Services* 



Robert E* Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



To clarify and examine conventional wisdom and stereotypes about adult 
literacy^ this P^per focuses on the approaches of Individually oriented and 
coffituunl ty-orlen ted programs. An examination of the literature base (encom- 
passing research reports^ Informal accounts^ manuals and handbooks^ and theo* 
retlcal^ philosophical » and policy articles) leads to the conclusion that 
these different approaches work successfully with different segments of the 
Illiterate adult population. The underlying Issues of conflicting definitions 
of Illiteracy, the nature of the reading process, characteristics of Illiter- 
ate adults, and the purposes of literacy education are elaborated. A discus- 
sion follows of the implications of these issues for the choice of program 
models and of approaches to such program aspects as planning and evaluation, 
Instructor preparation, currlcul^um, and Instructional methods and materials, 
from the standpoints of the Individual orientation and the community-based 
orientation. This Infon&atlon Is synthesized In a concluding chapter that 
presents a series of recommendations for the improvenent of literacy educa- 
tion: a wider range of program models, greater emphasis on coamunlty-orlented 
efforts, more leadership from literacy educators, a State and National context 
for literacy programs, new models of teaching-learning Interaction, Increased 
input from illiterate adults, and additional research on reading processes, 
competency-based education, volunteers, sttdent characteristics, and educa* 
tional technology. 

Information on adult literacy may be found in the EKIC system under the 
following descriptors and identifiers: Adult Basic Education; Adult Educa^ 
tors; *Adult Literacy; Adult Reading Programs; Community Action; Competency 
Based Education; Disadvantaged; Educational Policy; Educational Research; 
Functional Literacy; *Illlteracy; Individual Instruction; ^Literacy Education; 
^Reading Instruction; ^Reading Processes; Schemata (Cognition); Subcultures; 
Teacher Education; Adult Performance Level; *Communlty Based Education. 
(Asterisks indicate terras having particular relevance.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Adult literacy education In the United States has become a priority topic. 
In 1983 the President of the United States created an Initiative on Adult Lit- 
eracy that resulted In the National Adult Literacy Project; In 1984 leaders of 
the business coaimunlty created the Business Council for Effective Literacy; 
authors In the news and the popular media have published numerous articles 
about the economic and social Implications of Illiteracy. Educators are 
striving to Identify, create, and implement Increasingly effective Instruct 
tlonal programs with limited resources. Policy papers, research reports, 
journal articles, conference proceedings, and other documents are being devel- 
oped at an accelerating rate and are being disseminated through a multitude of 
journals, lists, networks, organizations, clearinghouses, or local contacts. 

In this context, any literature review, no matter how thorough at the time 
of Its writing, cannot be seen as definitive. Patterns exist In the litera- 
ture that have Important Implications for researchers, policymakers, and edu- 
cators, however. The objectives of this monograph, therefore, are to present 
and analyze those patterns that appear consistently In the literature and to 
offer some recommendations based upon that analysis. This Is not Intended to 
be an Inclusive presentation of all *:';e Information contained within the lit- 
erature reviewed, nor Is It Intended to give the impression that the field Is 
unchanging — Indeed, It changes as you read this paragraph. 

This paper Is based upon an examination of publications. As such. It Is 
limited by the author*s experience and the contents of the literature. It i^i 
hoped that this work will stimulate field research that would enable a more 
accurate and In-depth picture of the current field of practice. The area 
covered In this monograph has been narrowed to focus directly on Initial lit- 
eracy education rather than on Improvement of preexisting literacy skills. It 
also excludes Engllsh-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) Instruction^ It emphasizes 
reading mora than the writing and computational aspects of literacy education, 
and It does not encompass the general community development literature. 
Despite these limitations. It Is hoped that this work will contribute to the 
continuing development of effective educational opportunities for Illiterate 
adults . 
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THE LITERATURE BASE 



To locate material for this monograph^ an extensive ERIC search was con- 
ducted that yielded literally thousands of microfiche and journal article 
references. From ERIC materials^ a broad sample of publications dated between 
1978 and the present was reviewed^ as well as a smaller sample of earlier 
references that appear to have had an impact on the field according to later 
citations. References in related fields vere also reviewed^ as well as a sam- 
ple of books published in the past 3 years or those that appear to have had a 
significant impact on the field (e*g*» Mezirow^ Darkenwald^ and Knox 1973)* 
Finally^ to ensure that an adequate range of efforts of adult literacy educa- 
tors was represented^ a small number of State adult basic education directors 
and local literacy administrators vere contacted for copies of local program 
newsletters^ policy statements^ and other publications not available through 
ERIC or the library system. 

The literature in adult literacy education is voluminous, conveying the 
image of a substantive and useful knowledge base. However, a glance through 
an extensive bibliography, such as that generated by a thorough ERIC search, 
leaves the reader Immersed in acronyms and discrete, site-^specific reports 
that arc difficult to relate to each other or to the planning of future 
efforts* In addition, the literature is spread over a range of disciplinary 
perspectives, compounding the difficulty of addressing such specific questions 
as **How do adults learn to read?" 

Some publications are developed purely for Internal program use; materials 
distributed more widely appear to fall into one of the following four major 
categories, although there is diversity within and some overlapping among the 
types: 

1* Formal research studies, both quantitative and, to a much lesser 

extent, qualitative* These address such areas as the characteristics 
of the student population, the extent of illiteracy, the nature of the 
learning-to*read process, and evaluation of specific instructional 
approaches, instructiotial materials, and program development 
strategies . 

2* Informal accounts of experiences in developing programs, teaching 

adults how to read, designing materials, and engaging in other activl*- 
tles pertinent to adult literacy education. 

3» How-to manuals and guides designed for Instructors, literacy program 
administrators, program developers, or volunteers that are h^sed upon 
formal research findings to varying extents* 



4. Theoretical and philosophical articles exploring some of the underly- 
ing assumptions » values » and beliefs about adult literacy and 1111- 
teracy» the relationship between Illiteracy and other "social prob- 
lems/' approaches to programming and Instruction^ and other relevant 
Issues. 

Each of these Is explored In some detail In the rest of this chapter. 



Research Reports 

Research may be broadly defined as the systematic examination of some 
phenomenon. In one sense> everybody who engages In adult literacy education 
Is a researcher* developing an Initial understanding of a situation* defining 
problem areas* developing a working hypothesis about how to approach the prob- 
lems* designing and Implementing a plan* and collecting Information about the 
extent to which the plan "'worked'* or needs to be revised. Educators can bene- 
fit from the results of each other^s everyday Inquiry most easily when It Is 
approached systematically and presented with rich detail* The Inquiry can be 
called formal research to the degree It Is conducted according to the method- 
ological rules established by social scientists. 

Formal research often Is conducted by students or faculty In graduate edu- 
cation programs who tend to use traditional quantitative research methods. 
Quantitative methods are most useful when variables can be Isolated and con- 
text is stable — conditions that rarely occur in the dynamic and complex field 
of literacy education. As a result* many researchers have been caught in the 
lack of fit between the situation* the problem* and the demands of the 
research paradigm. The situation appears to be improving* however* as adult 
literacy educators embrace a wider range of research approaches. In addition 
to the continuing quest for improved quantitative studies* an exciting body of 
qualitative or field research is emerging. 

Qualitative research focuses on knowledge in context and supports the 
inductive development of theory rather than deductive hypothesis testing. 
Qualitative research is less suited to making causal generalizations than is 
quantitative research* but it is a better model for studying dynamic situa- 
tions in which actors and context cannot be separated (Boraks 1979). Qualita- 
tive research is by no means new* but today it is enjoying a new level of 
acceptance among adult literacy educators. Qualitative studies are beginning 
to address issues such as the strategies with which adult beginning readers 
approach reading tasks (Boraks and Schumacher 1981)* the culture of illiterate 
adults (Fingeret 19S3a)* and the characteristics of adult basic education pro- 
grams as social contexts (Mlcklos 1982). 

In addition to methodological problems* published research often has suf- 
fered from poor presentation (e.g.* baseline data missing from the article) 
and dependence upon untested assumptions. Critics of the research base point 
to specific areas that need additional attention. These include the func- 
tional literacy requirements of specific nonschool activities and occupations* 
the use of research findings by practitioners* literacy program curriculum 
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development and Instructional design^ and the relationship between research 
and policy. 



Informal Accounts 



Adult literacy educators have published numerous Informal reports of 
program operation and literacy Instruction. These reports often do not have 
an Identified research base or methodology but are attempts to share prac- 
tices that have proven useful In specific circumstances. Some anecdotal 
reports are excellent (e.g., Mattran 1980; Mllllgan 1982). They provide a 
window Into the world of literacy education practice, and they communicate 
both the frustration and the satisfaction of working with Illiterate adults, 
{tost Important are the personal Insights that have developed from the work 
described, the subtle nuances of new understanding that the author contributes 
as a result of this experience. 

iJnfortunately, many anecdotal accounts appear to be modeled on formal 
research reports rather than developed as a form of their own. They often are 
missing information about what came prior to and what is expected to follow 
the work described. In addition, authors often do not provide information 
about the programmatic context that is important to educators considering 
adapting the practice in their own settings. When thoughtfully developed, 
however, informal reports of practice can be a rich resource for other lit- 
eracy educators as well as a fertile source of ideas for formal research 
studies. 



Adult literacy educators appear to be enamored of handbooks, probably 
owing to the large percentage of part--tljne personnel with little professional 
training in adult literacy education. Handbooks often are developed as spec- 
ial pro ects by individual State education agencies and usually are addressed 
to the Instructor or volunteer, although some have been written for program 
administrators (e.g., Slatkln 1981a; Wells and Ulmer 1972). Also included in 
this category are annotated bibliographies and curriculuni guides. 

Many handbooks contain similar types of information, although the specific 
content and writing style will reflect the characteristics of the program and 
the handbook's audience. There is often a section containing background 
information op adult basic education, the characteristics of illiterate 
adults, the role of the adult literacy instructor, and the larger program 
context. Another section usually contains more concrete how-to information 
about diagnosis of learning needs and related instructional techniques, along 
with materials and other resources. In addition, handbooks often contain an 
annotated bibliography or a list of local referrals for professional 
assistance . 

Handbook authors often embrace an eclectic approach to literacy instruc- 
tion, providing a number of alternative approaches and encouraging instructors 
to use whatever works with each individual. This approach allows authors to 



Manuals and Handbooks 




provide answers for instructors while maintaining flexibility as instructors 
encounter adults with differing learning styles. Curriculum guides and anno- 
tated bibliographies appear particularly useful when the comments facilitate 
connecting specific materials with particular instructional approaches. 

Handbook authors face the difficult challenge of portraying complex pro- 
cesses comprehensibly to new instructors and administrators who may have no 
educational background in the field and who must respond quickly in their new 
positions. Handbooks must be clearly written and practical. Unfortunately » 
the complexities of literacy Instruction are oversimplified at tlmes» creating 
the impression that much more is known than actually may be substantiated by 
the research literature. Complicated discussions of dilemmas and concepts are 
sacrificed^ research often Is neither alluded to nor referenced^ and the wide 
philosophical and theoretical rifts In the field rarely are mentioned. Conse- 
quently, new Instructors essentially are excluded from critically assessing 
the handbook*s content. Handbooks generally are didactic, written as refer- 
ences rather than as Instructional material. Rossman, Flsk, and Roehl (1984) 
and Slatkln (1981b) are notable exceptions. 

New Instructors and administrators are promising sources of new pers;^^c-^ 
tlves and critical trials of innovative practices. They nead the how-to 
information contained In handbooks and manuals, but they also need to under- 
stand the problems and issues facing the field. Handbooks may not be the 
appropriate vehicle for discussing these larger Issues; perhaps some type of 
supplementary material can be developed to draw new Instructors and admini- 
strators Into the ongoing conversations in the field. 



Federal policy is credited with the explosion of adult literacy education 
In the United States in the 1960s and 1970s, exemplifying the relationship 
between politics, policy, and education. Yet, education is portrayed as a 
politically neutral activity in the United States, focusing concern on what to 
do and how to do it. Discussion of the frameworks xflthln which such responses 
are formed and through which they are justified remains largely unincorporated 
Into the bulk of the literature produced for practitioners. This Is by far 
the smallest cat^ory In the adult literacy education literature, and It has 
been dominated by academicians and International and communlty*based literacy 
educators. 

It has not been unusual to encounter critics of American literacy educa^ 
tlon (e.g., Kavale and Llndsey 1977), but the literature appears to be slowly 
growing. Hunter and Harman^s (1979) Influential book publicized the data that 
existing American literacy programs apparently reach only a sciall percentage 
of American Illiterate adults. As a result, there appears L > be a somewhat 
renewed Interest in critical appraisal of the literacy e'i-^catlon effort. 
Including Its underlying assumptions, beliefs, and values, /unerlcan adult 
literacy educators Increasingly are engaging in debate about issues such as 
the nature of Illiteracy (e.g., Eberle and Robinson 1980) t the underlying 
assumptions of literacy work (e.g., 0*Brlen 1979), and Involvement in Influ^ 
enclng the policy-making process (e.g.* Taylor 1983a; 1983b). In addition. 
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there appears to be developing concern with the quality of thought^ practice^ 
and publication in American adult literacy education. 



Conclusion 



The extensive literature base in American adult literacy education is 
dominated by handbooks and manuals that meet the specific short-'term needs of 
instructors and program administrators but that are of limited usefulness in 
generating new> longer'^term approaches. Contents of these handbooks often 
imply that American adult literacy educators form a relatively homogeneous 
group with common aims and a shared vocabulary. This is not a true picture, 
as an examination of research reports and theoretical and philosophical publi- 
cations shows that literacy educators hold widely differing notions about the 
nature of illiteracy » the reading process » the characteristics of illiterate 
adults^ and the purposes of adult literacy education. These differences stem 
partly from varying values^ beliefs^ and disciplinary perspectives. Adult 
literacy education in the United States cannot be understood without more 
in-depth examination of these underlying issues. 
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UNDERLYING ISSUES 



This chapter is Intended to provide some insight into the variety of per- 
spectives brought to the adult literacy education enterprise, it is organized 
around three basic issues: 

o Definitions of literacy 

o Learning to read and the reading process 

o Characteristics of illiterate adults and the purposes of adult literacy 
programs 



Definitions of Literacy 

Literacy is a shifting^ abstract term* impossible to define in isolation 
from a specific time, place, and culture; literacy, therefore, is described as 
historically and culturally relative* Illiteracy can be understood only in 
relation to literacy; it is the absence or lack of literacy, rather than a 
concept with its own set of characteristics and standards* Definitions of 
literacy share an emphasis on reading, writing, and, usually, computation 
skills but differ in their descriptions of the extent of skill ^nd the cri- 
teria for application. Therefore, statistics on the amount of illiteracy 
vary, generally due to the use of different definitions and related ways of 
measuring, or counting, illiterate adults. Clearly, literacy is a social 
construct rather than an act of nature (Bormuth 1973). 

Definitions of literacy have undergone a kind of transformation in the 
past 30 years* The U*S* Census Bureau in the 1930s and 1940s referred to the 
simple ability to read and write a message (Cook 1977)* When it became appar- 
ent that this did not guarantee the effective or critical application of those 
skills, functional literacy emerged as a term connoting the use of reading and 
writing skills in specific contexts* Since that time, functional literacy has 
broadened until it is now used often to refer to an individual's more general- 
ized competence in the social world. Hunter and Harman (1979) offer the fol- 
lowing definition: 

[Functional literacy is] the possession of skills perceived as necessary 
by particular persons and groups to fulfill their own self-determined 
objectives as family and community members, citizens, consumers, job* 
holders, and members of social, religious or other associations of their 
choosing* This includes the ability to obtain information they want and 
to use that information for their own and others* well-being; the ability 
to read and write adequately to satisfy the requirements they set for 
themselves as being important for their own lives; the ability to deal 
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positively with demands made on thsn by society; and the ability to solve 
the problems they face In their dally lives, (pp. 7-8) 

One of the major forces behind the efforts to define literacy Is the 
desire of policymakers to count Illiterate adults. Hunter and Harman's defl* 
nltlon» while conceptually true to the relative nature of literacy^ Is Imprac* 
tlcal for assessing the extent of Illiteracy. It aJ.lows the judgment of lit* 
eracy to reside with the Individual rather than with an external authority^ 
such as the Census Bureau^ and It requires that different criteria be estab- 
lished for each cultural group and social setting. In addition^ Hunter and 
Harman* s definition^ similar to many others^ Implies that there Is a relation- 
ship between literacy and personal power or control over life circumstances. 
Literacy 1 s seen as liberating^ enabling action on one^s environment. This 
aspect of literacy Is motivating for many literacy students and educators but 
does little to assist the current trend toward measurement as the primary form 
of accountability. 

The concept of functional literacy always has created difficulties for 
measurement. Most countries have adopted public school grade level criteria 
to simplify gathering statistics^ although there Is not necessarily a strict 
relationship between years of schooling and literacy ability. Problems with 
grade level completion criteria for literacy statistics are well documented 
(e.g., Coles 1976)4 As an alternative^ some educational researchers have 
attempted to create criterlon^referenced Instruments for measuring functional 
literacy, such as the Adult Perfonnance Level (AFL) Study (Northcutt et al. 
1975). These are paper^and^pencll tests that require the completion of tasks 
similar to those encountered by literate middle-class adults In dally llfe» 
such as reading television or train schedules or writing a check. The AFL 
survey produced one of the most widely cited figures for the extent of llllt-* 
eracy In the United States: 23 million Americans. The final report claims 
that there Is ^ positive correlation between the ability to complete the tasks 
successfully aud success as defined In terms of Income^ education^ and job 
status . 

The APL research has had a significant positive Impact on the general pub- 
lic* s awareness of the extent of Illiteracy In America as well as on curricu- 
lum development efforts. However^ there are substantive criticisms of the AFL 
research and conclusions. Cervero (1981) points out that the AFL survey 
basically Is a reading test» rather than a test of broader functional compe- 
tence, as claimed by the lnstrument*s developers. Griffith and Cervero (1977) 
question the validity of the basic assumptions of the APL project. They 
assert that the AFL items reflect one particular value blas» that of the 
mlddlerclass persons Involved In their development » rather than a generalized 
set of societal competences. Dlehl (1979) points out that the AFL design 
assumes that less-^successful people are less llterate™this Is unproven. 
Klrsch and Guthrie (1977-78) summarize, "(On AFL] the Items were selected to 
discriminate on the dependent measure, success. In this nonnatlve way of 
thinking, a significant proportion of the population will always be either 
marginally competent ... or functionally incompetent" (p. 499). 

T^e AFL study is fundamentally political, implying a particular concept of 
the good life (Levlne 1982); this is particularly problematic for older adults 
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who may not be concerned with literacy as a means to Increased economic status 
(AXllngton &nd Walmsley 1980; Helsel and Larson 1984; Kasworm and Courtenay 
1982). The APL work also emphasizes reading at the expense of writing (Levlne 
1982) and encourages the developaient of normatlvely based prograns rather than 
focusing on the Individual's judgment of personal literacy needs within a spe- 
cific environment (O'Brien 1979). Furthermore, research has shown that spe- 
cific student preferences do not necessarily correspond to APL categories 
(Gillls and Longnion 1982). 

Definitions tliat categorize individuals and present literacy as a finished 
product rather than a process risk denying the rich plurality of American cul- 
ture. As societal demands and personal abilities change, an individual's 
status as literate may change also (Courtenay, Stevenson, and Sukart 1982). 
"Literacy is not necessarily an all or none proposltioa/* comment Dauzat and 
Dauzat (1977). "There are levels of literacy and different tasks require 
different types and levels of literacy skills*' (p. 40). 

Social and behavioral science research on literacy and the nature of the 
reading process simply adds to the confusion. Broad issues and the aspects of 
literacy and reading that do not fall clearly into one of the disciplinary 
domains often are not addressed, and narrow disciplinary perspectives ''may 
push the research to the point where it retains very little relation to the 
practical Issues that originally Inspired it.*' (Roueche and Comstock 1981, 
p. xvili). Attempts to synthesize one grand definition of literacy are unsuc- 
cessful since *'the differences do not lie in testable propositions or hypoth- 
eses, but in assumptions that are not open to question" (ibid.). 

Definitions serve many purposes and interests. In the case of literacy. 
Hunter and Barman's (1979) definition can guide program developers and 
Instructors but presents difficulties for policymakers and program evaluators 
in this era of quantifiable accountability. A National set of standards for a 
concept that is relative 1:^ relation to time and culture will, to some extent, 
undermine efforts to develop literacy programs that are appropriate to the 
varying needs of adults in their social contexts. Hor^ever, there may be a way 
to count functionally illiterate adults without imposing normative standards. 
Rather than the traditional approach of te^^ting the skills considered neces- 
sary for functioning by some group of experts, it may be possible t^o survey 
adults concerning their perceptions about the adequacy of their literacy 
skills in relation to their daily activities and their future aspirations. 
This could be accompanied by some measure of their abilities, similar to that 
used in the APL research, but with the recognition that an inability does not 
necessarily imply functional incompetence. 

The Nature of Reading and the Learning to Read Process 

The concept of literacy might be more easily defined if the act of reading 
and the process of becoming a proficient reader were more completely under- 
stood. Anyone even supevficially familiar with the literature in the field of 
reading is aware that there are competing schools of thought about the most 
proficient ways to teach reading to children (Chall 1967). It is not surpris- 
ing that the same controversies are reflec':ed in adult reading instruction 
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literature. Fev adult educators^ hovever^ have actively engaged In the 
debate^ and many literacy educators secM to assiime that research conducted 
with children Is equally applicable to adults. This is not necessarily sup- 
ported by the small amount of research that has been conducted on the stra- 
tegies used by adults learning hov to read (e.g.» Boraks and Schumacher 1981). 

Reading Is conceptualized In the current literature In one of three ways: 
top down» bottom up » or a combination of these two» known as Interactive. In 
the bottom-up model comprehension of the overall message of the text Is slowly 
built up by accumulating the smaller pieces, sound by sound and word by word. 
The top-down model assumes that persons approach the reading process with cer- 
tain cognitive structures already In place; comprehension results from using 
what Is already known to Interpret text. 

There are fundamental differences between these approaches. The bottom^p 
approach assumes that comprehension Is built upon successful decoding of Indi- 
vidual words » while the top-down approach assumes that successful decoding of 
new words depends upon understanding the context In which those words must 
make sense to the reader. The bottom-up approach Is known as a subsklll 
approach and It supports the Instruction of skills In Isolation^ while the 
top-down approach stresses the Importance of meaningful context In which the 
semantic (word meaning) and syntactic (language structure) Informatloa neces- 
sary to construct meaning Is present. The bottom-up approach Immediately con- 
fronts new learners with how much they do not know; the top-down approach 
builds upon and values that which 1^ already known. Boctom-up approaches 
stress the learning of rules; top-down approaches emphasize meaning. 

A third approach » the Interactive models combines both top down and bottom 
up» with an emphasis on the assumptions underlying the top-down approach. 
That Is, reading Is viewed as a process of constructing meaning^ and phonic 
analysis Is seen as one of a number of useful tools for Identifying specific 
words In the text. **Soundlng out** Is not an end In Itself^ as In bottom-up 
approaches » but Is utilized as an aid to making the best fit between the read- 
er's cognitive structures and the cues of the text. The Interactive model 
recognizes that simply understanding thf, context does not guarantee that read- 
ers will be able to Identify the exact v:ord In a passage correctly, rather 
than a synonym. Word attack skills mus^. supplement context clues. In addl* 
tlon» written text does not necessarily replicate oral language structure; 
becoming literate entails acquiring new knowledge about the ways that language 
Is presented In written form> Integrating that with already existing oral lan- 
guage competence In order to use many context clues (Weber 1977b). 

Current renewed emphasis on meaning reflects the Increased application of 
schema theory to the field of reading In the last decade. Schema theory pro- 
vides a theoretical framework that supports holistic rather than subsklll 
approaches to reading while allowing for differences between child and adult 
learners. Schema theory claims that a person's existing knowledge, acquired 
through past experience, Is **stored In memory In the form of abstract cogni- 
tive structures called schemata** (Hacker 1980, p. 867). Schemata can be 
embedded within ecch other, reflecting varying levels of detail and abstrac- 
tion (Rumelhart 1981; Rumelhart and Ortony 1977). Hacker summarizes, 'Compre- 
hension Involves the coordinated activity of schemata at all levels of the 
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hierarchy** (p. 867). Incoming Information Is matched against existing sclie* 
mata as a reader ustas the cues In the text and personal experience In order to 
create meaning or to comprehend the text. 

Schema theory supports the Interactive view of reading In which schemata 
are activated through both top^^down and bottom">up processing. As Hacker 
explains » "Schema theory has as a fundamental assumption that spoken or writ- 
ten text does not in Itself carry meaning. Rather^ a text simply provides 
directions for listeners or readers as to how they should construct the 
Intended meaning using their own> previously acquired knowlecige" (p. 866). 
Skills that have been learned for decoding words or Identifying whole words 
(bottom-up schemata) are used slmultar^eously with prior experience about the 
concepts In the text (top-down schemata) to construct the meaning of the text. 

Schema theory places renewed emphasis on specific aspects of literacy 
instruction^ such as "utilizing preexisting knowledge and experience of the 
reader^ sot':lng purposes for reading^ and asking appropriate questions before 
and after reading" (Sheridan 1981» p. 69). Most Important^ It does not sup* 
port the traditional subsklll approach In which the text Is more Important 
than the reader^s knowledge (Durkln 1981). Research with proficient adult 
readers appears to support the view that It Is not necessary to Identify every 
textual cue In order to compreh«^nd the text and» In fact» that such an empha* 
sis can hlndar or Interfere jotth becoming proficient readers. Mattran (1980) 
asserts that *'tradltlonally» reading teachers working x^lth adults have tried 
to teach too much» standing thus In the way of learning" (p. 163). 

Schema theory Is still just a theory^ and research Mtith adults on top-down 
and Interactive models Is still In Its Infancy. There Is a great temptation 
simply to appropriate child-based research^ but research such as that con- 
ducted by Mallcky and Norman (1982) appears to support the contention that 
poor readers^ whether they are adults or public school-aged youths do not nec- 
essarily approach reading In the same way. Research with children appears to 
support the view that good readers are text based (Chall 1967). Research with 
adults learning to read shows that adult literacy students are more likely to 
approach reading through bottom-up approaches (Gambrell and Ueathlngton 1981; 
Keefe and Meyer 1980); when reading Is viewed as a process of creating mean- 
ings however^ students are more likely to progress and to learn at a faster 
rate (Boraks and Schumacher 1981; Mallcky and Norman 1982). 

Perhaps the most compelling argument for the Interactive approach comes 
from case studies In which Instructors document their success using this 
approach vlth students with whom they had been unsuccessful with traditional 
bottom-up approaches (e.g.» Mllllgan 1982; Rlgg and Taylor 1979). Rlgg and 
Taylor comment » *'We asked Renee to do what evidently she had seldom or never 
been asked to do In school! We asked her to ^ead, and then we got out of her 
way and let her do It" (p. 56). 

Reading researchers working with children and adults share the goal of 
Illuminating the process of developing proficient readli^ skills, although the 
characteristics of adults and children differ. There Is common ground here 
for increased professional dialogue between these two groups of researchers, 
iriilch may result In a better overall understanding of the reading process. 
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Researchers votklng vlth children acknowledge that there is no specific 
approach that works with every student* Many adults In literacy programs 
failed to learn to read udlng subsklll approaches in the public schools » so It 
Is possible that Illiterate adults are a kind of selected sample with charac- 
teristics that may vary from those of the population at large. Now that adult 
educators are becotalng Increasingly Involved In reading research^ It Is possl-* 
ble to coEapare research findings and co design studies that explore the devel-^ 
opment of reading skills across differing populations. 

It Is clear frota this discussion that reading will be facilitated by the 
extent to which readers already possess the cognitive structures necessary for 
Interpreting the text. This perspective allows us to examine the work on dif- 
ferent types of literacy In a new light* Stlcht (1983) pioneered research In 
the military on reading In specific occupational contexts* He concludes that 
there are two primary types of reading; reading to learn and reading to do. 
Schooling tends to emphasize reading to learnt In which the reader must Iden- 
tify the context for comprehending the text and In which the Information con- 
tained In text Is to be applied at some later tlme» If at all* Occupations 
require reading to do» In which the context Is already known and specific 
Information Is accessed through the application of literacy skills* Reading 
to learn Is seen as requiring more complex Information processing (Anderson 
1981; Stlgglns 1981)* Schema theory supports the finding that adults with 
relatively low reading skills may successfully use materials written at a 
higher level due to extensive availability of cues that facilitate activating 
the appropriate schemata. Dlehl and Mlkulecky (1980) explain; 

In reading^to-do tasks» the reader has access to extralln^^ulstlc cues that 
are usually directly related to the reading material; a one-to-one corre- 
spondence often exists between aspects of the job environment * * . and 
the text. * * • [The] worker* s main task Is to understand the correspond- 
ence and use a combination of Information from the text and from the 
cnvlro-iment to complete the task* The existence of an Information-rich 
environment should enable workers to gain information from the text they 
would not have gained If they read the Information In Isolation* By using 
both textual ^nd environmental cues» workers should be able to gain more 
information than their simple "reading abllJ^^" would suggest they could. 



Schema theory supports approaches to literacy as a social construct* 
Meaning does not reside In the text> but Is created by the reader » with the 
cues from the text» both contextual and graphic (letters and pictures)* A 
serious analysis of the interactive approach leads to the question of the pur- 
poses of literacy programs and the characteristics of Illiterate adults* As 
long as reading Is seen as a series of discrete skills that can be taught In 
Isolation and are not dependent upon comprehension of actual content^ literacy 
programs can be conceptualized as simple sklll-bulldlng efforts In which the 
cultural background of the learner Is relatively Irrelevant at the Initial 
stages of reading Instruction* HoweveXt when read^-jg Is perceived as the 
Interaction between a learner^s (fay of viewing the world and the cues In the 
textt then the learner^s experlzntlal base and approach to constructing mean^ 
Ing take on new significance* 



(p. 225) 
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Schema theory also helps us understand the dual nature of the reported 
consequences of literacy. On one lavel» literacy is functional; readers and 
writers can do things that nonreaders are unable to do. The demands on reiid- 
ing and writing skills have exploded in the 20th century^ and as literacy has 
become integrated into mainstream American life> the number of people expected 
to be literate also has increased dramatically (Resnick and Resnick 1977). 
Our '^information society** assumes that individuals are able to utilize and 
produce written communication. 

There is another side to the consequences of literacy that has to do with 
the claims that the development of literacy has generalized intellectual aiui 
attitudinal effects. Uteracy is credited with somehow transforming minds and 
creating the ability to think empathically» independently » and abstractly 
CGt)ody and Watt 1968; Olson 1977). Illiterate adults are seen not only as 
nonfunctional » but also as unable to take their place in society with the dig- 
nity accorded to all human beings. Although literacy educators strive co 
respect illiterate adults» the larger society still tends to equate illiteracy 
with more primitive cognitive abilities. These judgments often are iriternal-* 
ized by illiterate adults» limiting their capacity for change (Eberle ^nd 
Robinson 1980). The stigma of illiteracy and the mystique of literacy renain 
strong. Today» as Green (1980) describes with reference to schooling* the 
cultural liability of illiteracy outweighs even the extensive instrmental 
benefits of being able to read and write. 

Study of the cognitive effects of literacy has suffered from the diffi* 
culty of separating the consequences of literacy from the broader Influences 
of the schooling process within which literacy is acquired* Scribner and 
Cole's (1978; 1981) study of the Vai of Liberia is particularly interesting, 
therefore, because Vai adults develop literacy skills separately from the 
formal schooling process* 

Scribner and Cole did not firiti the generalized intellectual effects 
claimed for literacy. They find that the difference between the cognitive 
performance of literate and illiterate adulcs differed specifically in rela-- 
tion to tasks similar to those for which literacy skills were applied: They 
also find that some illiterate adults co^aple^ied the tasks as well as those who 
are literate, and some literate adults still had trouble with the test tasks. 
On the basis of their research findings, Scribner and Cole (1978) offer an 
alternative, functional theory of literacy: 

The literacy as development victf would have us believe that litf^racy, in 
combination with schooling, produces generalized changes in che way people 
chink. Our functional perspective suggests that tho efJc<iCts of literacy, 
and perhaps schooling as well, are restricted»perhaps to the practice 
actually engaged in or genc^ralized onXy to clofjely related practices, 
(p. 457) 

This does not mean that the effects associated wich literacy in the United 
States are illusory. Rather, literacy by itself may not create increased 
empathy or the ability to think logically* However, when new readers are pro* 
vided with a wide viiriety of reading materials and tasks— diverse practice 
over an extended period of tlme-^then exposure to new ideas and skills may 
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Indeed support changes In cognition and attitudes. When literacy Is developed 
In social contexts In which reading material Is scarce or rigidly censored or 
when opportunities for practicing reading skills are minimal* literacy skill 
acqutsl'-4on may not result In noticeable attltt^'inal or cognitive change. 

This Is consistent with a scheaia"theoretlc perspective. Specific literacy 
tasks will require the developcnent of a related scheoia; this schema 1b» in 
turn» thftn available for use In nonllteracy tasks. Of course^ the cognitive 
structures developed as a result of Interaction with text can be developed In 
other ways also» supporting the evidence that Illiterate adults may possess a 
wide range of cognitive abilities. 

Becoming a skilled reader may mean the development of the ability to 
create contexts that are apart from dally interaction with the social world. 
This means that reading Instruction must address broadening the learner's 
direct and Indirect experiential bade» Introducing new Ideas and concepts 
(Boraks and Richardson 1981). More broadly^ literacy educators become agents 
of cultural change^ af^slstlng adults previously connected primarily to the 
real world of their experience to develop contexts quite removed from their 
direct experience of physical and social reality (Flngeret 1983b; Barman 



A third major Issue underlying differences In literacy programs Is the way 
literacy educators think about th'<t characteristics of Illiterate adults and 
the relationship between chus*^ characteristics and the purposes of literacy 
education. Characteristics are not merely objective descriptions of behav- . 
lors that are above personad biases or philosophical points of view. There 
are certain objectlvsr realities; It Is their Interpretation that Is open to 
argument. 

For example^ Illiterate adults often describe themselves as concerned 
about their ability to succeed In ? literacy program. This usually Is Inter^ 
preted ast a psychological char<icterlstlc labeled variously fear of failure or 
low self-esteem and Is attributed to the Individual. Weber Cl977a) views 
behavior within the larger framework of a formal educational program and finds 
tbit *'ln [the formal] classrooms It Is easy to maintain the unequal power 
relations betweevi teacher and learner that nurture the stereotype of tho adult 
literacy sti'dent as low in self-esteem, reluctant to take risks and concerned 
whether ^-o use English correctly or not at all*" (p. 246). Rather than viewing 
the QbsfiiL^^id behavior as a psychological characteristic, Weber sees It as 
cj^ated by the Interaction between the characteristics of the situation and 
the learners . 

Literacy educators have been influenced deeply by the perspective emerging 
ftom the War on Poverty in the 1960s, which portrayed individuals as embed- 
ded in a culture of poverty (Lewis 1959). The culture-of -poverty approach has 
been labeled a deficit perspective, in which middle-class culture is estab* 
lished as the norm and other cultures are judged against its characteristics. 
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The deficit perspective has been criticized extensively, but its prevalence in 
the literature is striking. Many authors cite the fact that illiterate adults 
bring a wealth of experience and a fully developed language system to the 
teaching-learning interaction; however, fear of failure, low self-esteem and 
self-confidence, resistance to change and lack of future orientation, inartic-^ 
ulateness, fatalism, inability to cope or to think abstractly, and apathy of 
illiterate adults are mentioned much more often. The disadvantaged are por- 
trayed as poor financial planners, parents, housekeepers, friends, and 
spouses . 

Literacy programs designed to serve adults who are viewed through the 
deficit model emphasize teaching illiterate adults the "correct" cultural 
norms. According to Jones (1972), cited in Thompson (1980), "The language of 
* personal deficit,* *affliction* and the need for *treatment* to *rehabili' 
tate* the ^malfunctioning* adult into * normal* society r\ms like a medical 
checklist through the literature. The tone is one of mission and concern for 
the less fortunate, in areas in which the distinctions between therapeutic, 
educational and welfa>re needs become very difficult to establish" (p. 87). 
Personal development and separation from one*s "negative" culture ate 
emphasized. 

Some educators have claimed that illiteracy is the result of social struc^ 
tural inequities and class discrimination. Schooling was not provided, was of 
inferior quality, or simply was unresponsive to the cultural characteristics 
of children who differed from the middle class* The specific characteristics 
of illiterate adults become inconsequential in this primarily structural anal~ 
ysis, and literacy programs are created to increase access to educational 
opportunities. Individuals are not responsible for their illiteracy. If the 
culture-of-poverty model is seen as laying all of the responsibility for illi- 
teracy at the feet of the Illiterate adults » this model represents a swing to 
the other end of the continuum, where the larger society is seen as fully 
res pons ible. 

Disadvantage certainly exists in modern American society; there is an 
unequal distribution of opportunity, power, and resources. Many illiterate 
adults also are poor and must deal with both increased levels of stress (Brown 
1977) and physiological complications from inadequate nutrition that influence 
their ability to learn. Literacy educators in the past worked from the infor- 
mation available at the time, but now they appear to be recognizing that sim* 
pie explanations and one-dimensional models of illiteracy or poverty do not 
suffice. Jones (1981) writes: "It is dangerous and misleading ... to view 
the disadvantaged entirely from a deficit perspective. Although supporting 
research is limited at best, there are indications that many disadvantaged 
persons are more purposeful than most oi the earlier deficit-oriented litera- 
ture suggested" (pp. 51-2). 

It is difficult to develop a model that combines a nondeficit view of 
illiterate adults and an understanding of illiteracy as the result of the 
interaction between structural and cultural factors* As Hunter and Harman 
(1979) comiDent: 




Those of us who prepare studies about disadvantaged people run the risk of 
perpetuating stereotypes. We tend to simplify complex lives Into cases to 
be analyzed^ or problems that need solutions^ or statistics to be studied. 
This tendency^ and our Inability to Interpret with understanding the 
first-hand Information that people give us about their aspirations and 
their llves^ are serious blind spots, (p. 55) 

Alternatives are beginning to emerge In the literature^ particularly as 
Illiterate adults thmselv^s are provided with an opportunity to share their 
perspectives through qualitative studies. Eberle and Robinson (1980) present 
extensive Interview data In which Illiterate adults describe the myths and the 
realities of Illiteracy In contemporary American life. Slsco (1983) points to 
evidence that many adults who may have little or no schooling have nonetheless 
educated themselves through their life experiences. Brockett (1983) raises 
questions about possible cultural bias In research Instruments used to mea^ 
sure Illiterate adults* abilities to learn. Fitzgerald (X984) suggests that 
the lack of motivation attributed to Illiterate adults who do not enroll In 
literacy programs may be due to the fact that many Illiterate adults do not 
believe that literacy will solve their problems. 

Flngeret (1982) presents Interview data In which Illiterate adults 
describe their frustrations with the attitudes of educators and discuss their 
own aspirations and accomplishments. Flngeret argues that Illiterate adults 
should be seen as members of oral subcultures^ with their own set of values 
and beliefs^ rather than as falling members of the dominant literate culture. 
She finds that Illiterate adults see themselves^ often^ as Interdependent^ 
rather than dependent^ sharing their skills and knowledge with members of 
their social networks In return for access to the reading and writing skills 
of friends^ neighbors^ and relatives. In addxtlon^ Flngeret claims that many 
Illiterate adults possess common sense^ An ability to abstract and analyze 
that often Is downgraded by the larger society In favor of more scientific 
deductive logic. 

When Illiterate adults are deen as participating In some alternative cul- 
ture In which literacy Is not as central as It Is to the dominant culture, the 
f.auses of Illiteracy are culturally related, but not necessarily because the 
alternative culture Is bad. This view respects the dignity and power of Indi- 
viduals through whose eyes the culture Is viewed. It also must be recognized 
that the development of an alternative culture Is the result of Interaction 
with the larger society that may be structured to deny opportunities to those 
who differ from the middle class* When the problem Is conceptualized as this 
kind of Interaction between structural and cultural factors, the programmatic 
response combines developing critical awareness of these social and political 
realities on the part of the Illiterate adults (empowerment) and working 
together with them to bring about political and social change. 

The roles of literacy educators correspond to the broader notions of the 
purposes of literacy education. In empowerment and social change models the 
educator Is depicted as a facilitator and change agent; In personal develop" 
ment models the educator Is depicted as an Instructor and counselor. The edu- 
cator may be viewed as a representative of the status quo and an Implementer 
of social policy or as a participant, with students. In the creation of new 
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social relationships* Literacy education Is portrayed by some as an apoliti- 
cal process and by others as a highly politicized endeavor* Clearly^ literacy 
education Involves Influencing the relationship between the Individual and 
society* Paulo Frelre (1970), an Influential philosopher of literacy educa- 
tion, stresses that education Is a political act regardless of an Individual's 
willingness to admit the fact* 



The discussion of Issues presented In this section has been vastly over- 
simplified In an effort to present the range of the spectrum of views and Is 
not Intended to be Inclusive of the many positions between the extremes pre* 
sented* There appear to be a finite number of ways that the views presented 
here are combined In American literacy programs, although there Is great 
diversity within each type of program* Administrators and Instructors are not 
necessarily aware of their assumptions and beliefs regarding the nature of 
literacy, the characteristics of Illiterate adults, the purposes of literacy 
education, or the nature of the resdlng process* Nonetheless, these themes 
provide a useful framework for understanding an otherwise confusing array of 
approaches to adult literacy education In the United States^ 



Conclusion 
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PROGRAM MODELS 



One way to approach analyzing American adult literacy education Is to 
separate those programs oriented to serving the Individual In Isolation from 
those working with communities* This distinction Is particularly Important 
because a number of authors have called for additional communlty^bassd efforts 
(e.g.» Hunter and Barman 1979). Of course^ Individuals cannot be separated 
completely from their communities^ but program models emphasize one or the 
other orientation. 

The term community based ordinarily Is used to differentiate these pro* 
grams from those p^'lmarlly dedicated to serving Individuals separately from 
their community c xexts. This term, Is problematic^ since It also Is used to 
describe progr^ .^ that may be Individually oriented but are located In commune 
Ity settings. Therefore^ the term cotmnunlty oriented Is used whenever possi- 
ble to assist In the recognition that the actual location of the program Is 
not the factor that discriminates between the two types of programs. The 
literature from which Information about community-oriented programs Is drawn 
refers to these programs as **communlty-based,*' •*llberatory>" or ** empowering.** 

Xn this section American policy concerning adult literacy education Is 
reviewed briefly In order to provide a context for understanding the predomi- 
nance of Individually oriented programs In the United States. Then the dis- 
tinction between Individually oriented and community-oriented programs Is 
described. The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of literacy cam- 
palgns» popular In other parts of the world but not presently used In the 
United States. 



American Policy 

American policy on adult literacy Is most clearly seen In the Federal 
adult basic education (ABE) legislation. Federally funded adult literacy 
education Is a modem phenomencn; ABC was Initiated as part of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 and was transferred Into the Office of Education In 
1966. ABE was designed for those adults 16 years of age and older who had 
completed less than 12 years of school and currently were not enrolled In 
public schools. Federal funding Is allocated to Individual States whlch> In 
turn> appropriate to local programs. Every State uses a preexisting educa- 
tional system— the public schools^ the community colleges^ or some 
combination — for the majority of Its program sites. In addition^ some ABE 
funds are awarded to programs In other settings^ such as community organiza- 
tions » libraries » or volunteer efforts. 
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The wording of the Adult Education Act of 1966 reflects an expectation 
that literacy will directly affect the ability of adults to secure employment 
and thereby become more productive citizens. Darkenwald and Valentine (1984) 
comment that the Adult Education Act*s "official goals are narrowly utilitar- 
ian. The bottom line is employment and adult education is seen not as a right 
or end in itself, but as a means for training adults to get and keep jobs" (p* 
92). Policy is predicated on the assumption that literacy is a set of skills* 
that illiteracy is a cause of many of the problems encountered by poor or 
minority persons, and that individual intervention, in the form of literacy 
instruction^ can change an individual's socioeconomic and cultural status* 
Furthermore, National ABE program goals imply that all adults should be lit- 
erate in order to function as productive members of the society; the Right to 
Read program, funded in 1971, was supposed to "eradicate illiteracy" in the 
decade. 

American literacy education policy often is described in terms of an eco- 
nomic model in which legislators expect a return for their investment such as 
lower levels of dependency on welfare and higher rates of employment. This 
reflects a certain naivete about the causes of unemployment and the functionr 
ing of the welfare system, both of which can be viewed as social control mech* 
anlsms operating relatively independently of literacy skills (see, for exam- 
ple, Piven and (a,oward*s [1971] analysis)* It has been argued that as liter- 
acy levels increase, the norm is raised and those in the lowest positions in 
the hierarchy remain in those positions (Collins 1979)* Although the detet^ 
ministic character of this view of schooling and society obscures the fact of 
individual potency, it nonetheless illuminates the simplistic nature of the 
reasoning underlying purely economic analyses of literacy education. 

The ABE program has been an important force in American adult literacy 
education, but it has not been able to achieve its public objectives* As 
Hunter and Harman (1979) summarize; 

Publicly proclaimed program goals and actual achievements are far apart. 
The "inability to get or retain employment" will not be eliminated for 
adult basic education (ABE) participants. Illiteracy will not be 
"defeated in ten years" by the Right to Read program. Such goals are 
rhetoric designed to secure legislation and funding from a Congress that 
knows little about its educationally and economically marginal 
constituents* ( p* 57) 

In practice, the mandate of the Adult Education Act has been interpreted 
very broadly by the States as well as the Federal Government (Darkenwald and 
Valentine 1984), deemphasizing employment gains as evaluation criteria to some 
extent* However, Drennan (1980) asserts that "adult educators have tended to 
believe that the disparate scales of living in this country originate in 
income difference" (p* 98)* Thus, it is important to recognize that the 
effects of Federal legislation are related to the interaction between the 
educators* beliefs and the act^s specific provisions and regulations. 

The current Federal administration has Initiated a National Adult Literacy 
Project and is advocating volunteer efforts in adult literacy education, 
although it is not providing additional resources for the program support 
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services essential for effective training and use of volunteers » This not 
only reflects a misconception about Volunteer programs^ but It also reflects a 
deeper ambivalence about the role of the Federal Government In relation to 
adult literacy education efforts* Americans historically have been willing 
volunteers; Federal literacy Initiatives encouraging volunteerism without 
additional support structures become empty rhetoric. International acceptance 
of a major role for literacy volunteers rather than iunded professional staff 
may be seen as evidence of the widespread marginal status of adult literacy 
education (Uncsco 1983). 

Volunteer programs^ contrary to popular notions^ are not free; that Is^ 
although servlv\es are free for clients^ programs still represent 'allocations 
of the scarce resources of time^ personal energy^ and material goods* In 
addition^ money or In-klnd donations must be found for rent^ materials^ dupli- 
cating^ utility bllls^ transportation^ and other costs* Effective volunteer 
programs seem to require professional-level management skills (e.g*^ Ilsley 
and Nleml 1982; Hllson ^976). However^ research on volunteerism has not 
addressed the extent to which such skills tend to be volunteered* The Federal 
administration appears to assume that widespread voluntary efforts can be 
effective without monetary suf ' ^/t for supervision and administration; this 
has not been Investigated* As a r itter of fact^ research on volunteerism gen- 
erally tends to focus on the volunteer rather than on the relationship between 
volunteers and the programmatic context* Additional research Is desperately 
needed * 

Federal policy also Is supporting the Increased Involvement of the private 
sector In adult literacy education. This appears to be resulting In some new 
sources of funding (e*g.^ B* Dalton Booksellers)^ as well as an Increased 
emphasis on developing literacy skills within workplaces* The latter focus Is 
n^ost useful^ of course^ to those adults already employed^ although It may lead 
to Increasing employment opportunities for adults with low reading skill 
levels * 

It Is still too early to assess any results of the current National adult 
literacy education emphasis. It appears that the program's rhetoric Is conr 
slstent with the Individualistic and employment^related policy directions of 
the past* However^ It Is possible that literacy educators^ when provided with 
some new resources^ however limited^ may move In directions other than those 
anticipated In Washington* 



Individually Oriented Programs 

Individually oriented programs tend to approach literacy as the primary 
focus of Instruction and to be oriented to *'malnstreamlng'* the Individual Into 
mlddle-r>lass society. Instructional materials may address housing^ employ- 
ment^ or other life Issues^ but the content Is secondary to teaching reading 
skills. Individually oriented programs may be located In a community center 
rather than a formal educational Institution^ but they do not necessarily 
become Involved In the Issues facing the students' community except as a mat- 
ter o£ personal assistance or counseling for the student* ABE and National 
volunteer literacy programs, such as Laubach Literacy Advance (LLA) and 
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L3.teracy Volunteers of America (LVA) usually are individually oriented. In 
addition^ many programs that describe themselves as community-based 
organizations (CBOs) also are individually oriented^ although their primary 
location may be in the community. 

ABE programs are represented in the liter^aturet base mo^e extensively than 
any other programs. This probably occurs for ji nuciber of reasons;: they are 
the largest netwodc of literacy education providers; spe^^lal projects funded 
through section 310 of the Adult Education Act i^roduce reports every year that 
ate incorporated into the ERIC system regularly; rhe Federal Government 
requires a certain amount of reporting and those data are then available for 
other publication uses; and ABE State systems provide accessible sources of 
data for a wide range of academic research purposes. Most of this extensive 
literature base» however, is based upon the perceptions and analyses of pro* 
gram instructors and administrators; with notable exceptions the views of pro- 
gram participants are largely absent from the literature. 

Enrollment in ABE consistently has increased since the mid-1960s » but 
stiXl represents only 2 to 4 percent of the total ntimber of American adults 
for whom the program was created (Hunter and Harman 1979). ABE programs have 
been described as a **creaming operation** (Mezirow^ Darlcenwald^ and Knox 1975) » 
attracting those who are most similar to the middle~class adults who operate 
and teach in most of the programs. Although ABE and volunteer programs suffer 
from many problems^ they provide generally accessible literacy instruction in 
areas in which^ 20 years ago» no such resources existed. They have assisted 
many adults in improving their reading skills^ and they have encouraged the 
development of research activity and publishing in adult literacy education. 
They appear to be meeting the needs of illiterate adults who are willing and 
able to reach out and take advantage of the opportunities offered. 

The widely disseminated literature^ however^ does not tell the entire 
story of ABE. State directors of ABE and local program administrators who are 
engaging in innovative activities often feel the classic tension between doing 
and writing^ particularly in these times of somewhat accelerated interest in 
adult literacy education. The internal program documents solicited for this 
study show evidence of increasing concern for development of new approaches to 
instruction^ staff development^ curriculum development^ and evaluation^ A 
number of State ABE directors are questioning the ground rules upon which ABE 
has developed over the past two decades^ including the orientation to working 
with individuals (e.{r.» Lowe and Jones 19'^3). 

There are many literacy programs that exist in specialized contexts » such 
as libraries^ or programs that serve special populations^ such as prison 
inmates. These programs often are funded^ partly by ABE» or are sponsored by 
a local LVA or LLA affiliate. They also approach literacy from an individual 
standpoint, isolating literacy skill acquisition from other issues that cli- 
ents may be facing and facilitating the movement of individuals into the 
larger society. 

Individually oriented programs do not exist in a vacuum; although they do 
not become involved in the fytoblems of the community, they are concerned about 
meeting the complex, interrelated needs of the individuals they serve. They 
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also understand that student recruitment depends upon the program^s credibil- 
ity In the community^ to some extent, as do access to facilities and provision 
of public services that can fa^.llltate attendance^ such regular bus 
service* 

Programs create linkages^ therefore » with other local agencies and Insti- 
tutions that can serve as sources of students^ related sei^lces for students 
(such as legal assistance or personal counseling) » Instructors^ or other 
resources such as funding^ books^ or volunteers* To some extent^ linkages 
must be lautually satisfying relationships through which the needs of both the 
linking ag&nc> and the literacy program are met* This can lead to problems 
when thft literacy program Is unwilling or unable to pay the price or when the 
organizations have conflicting philosophies or communicate Inconsistent mes- 
sages to students (Beder and Sfiklth 1977)* 

Most American programs are Individually oriented^ corresponding to the 
legislative emphasis on improving Individuals* circumstances* This may be 
understood In terms of Americans' historical focus oti individual achievement^ 
but It also reflects many years of widespread compulsory public schooling* It 
Is expected that Illiterate adults are the exception rather than the rule and 
that adult literacy education offers them a second chance* Community- 
oriented programs are more widespread In nations In which there has not been 
widespread public schooling available and In which collective action Is deemed 
necessary for the broader goals of national development* 



A second major approach to literacy education, based upon a different set 
of assumptions^ values^ and beliefs^ coexists with Individually oriented 
efforts* Literacy education Is offered as one aspect of the services of num- 
erous Independent community-based » organi;ted» and controlled agencies through- 
out the country that provide assistance with specific problem areas Identified 
by members of the communities* These Include agencies geared to the needs of 
specific ethnic and cultural groups and to groups of persons sharing concerns 
such as Improved health care or housing* Individually oriented programs tend 
to reach the most mobile Illiterate adults; community-oriented literacy pro- 
grams claim to reach the most economically poor and In need» those not cur- 
rently served In large numbers by ABB* 

Community-oriented programc are more likely to be advocates of social 
change, facilitating efforts of Individuals to address broad community con- 
cerns and teaching literacy skills as necessary to assist the larger process 
of change* Communlty*^rlented programs Invest In learning about the Issues 
confronting the members of the community and Involve community members In 
roles that often challenge traditional views of the distinctions between pro- 
fessional and lay person* Functional literacy Is defined by the community's 
reality; reading Is secondary to developing an understanding of social forces 
and a belief In cooperative effort and the possibility of change* Community- 
oriented literacy efforts are represented In the American adult literacy edu- 
cation literature base to a meager extent » although they are prevalent In the 
International literature* 



Commuglty-orlented Programs 




Organlzaclons differ in chelr underscandlng and deflnlcloa of a communlcy 
orlencaclon^ buc all share an emphasis on working vlch a specific group Co 
meet its needs (Association for Community Based Education 1983) or a concur-* 
rent focus on Individual and coimaunlt>* development (Villa n*d*)* Rather than 
operating to transmit the knowledge of the dominant culture^ conimunlty-* 
oriented organizations "work actively for rediscovery and Integration of the 
community's own culture* and ultimately for the creation of a new vitality* a 
new direction, and a new sense of self-determination within the community" 
(Ibid., p. 111). 

' Communlty-'orlented organizations are commited to empowerment, or increas- 
ing the ability of persons and groups to control their lives. They advocate 
working through the deiLocratlc process to affect the forces that create bar- 
riers to control while not oppressing others In the process. Rosenman (n.d.) 
explains: 

Community [oriented] organlzadons are usually composed of economically 
, poor people who understand that things will never get appreciably better 
as long as they and their neighbors try to make it out of poverty one at a 
time, scrambling over the backs of one another for the few opportunities 
available to the most competitive among them. They have come together to 
work together in an effort to Improve conditions for all of them, for 
their entire community. (p» 6) 

Individually oriented programs also are concerned with empowering illiterate 
adults; the difference lies In advocacy of collective (rather than Individual) 
action for community (Instead of primarily Individual) development. 

Community-oriented literacy programs are also concerned about linking to 
other agencies as well as offering a vide range of services themselves. These 
may Include courses in nutrition, getting and keeping a job, leadership, par- 
enting, and community change as well as counseling, discussion groups, and 
other support activities (Association for Community Based Education 1983). 
Services and activities may not appear directly connected to literacy at first 
glance, although residing skills may be taught within a variety of contexts, 
and the motivation for participation in literacy education may develop as a 
result of developing interest In numerous areas (leadership, for example). 
Programming requires a kind of flexibility that niay conflict with the guide- 
lines of Federal funding agencies or nationally sponsored programs. As a 
result. Institutional Independence has been Identified as a desirable charac-* 
terlstlc by community-oriented program personnel (ibid.) even though they 
often receive funds from a wide range of Institutional sources. 

The concept of community Is fundamental to understanding community- 
oriented education. Unfortunately, it rarely Is carefully defined. Brook- 
field (1984), In a thoughtful review of the field of community education, com- 
ments: 

The word '^community" is one which has the power to Inspire a reverential 
suspension of critical judgement in the minds of adult educators, social 
workers and those within the caring and health professions, it Is as If 
In Invoking this term adult educators thereby imbue their practice with a 
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humanistic concern and an almost self-righteous compassion which pre-empts 
any considered analysis Its central features, (p. 60) 

Brookfleld emphasizes a useful distinction between **llberal** and "llber^ 
atlng** community education. Educators who emphasize the harmonious aspects of 
community and who strive to meet the needs of all community members are 
engaged In liberal community education. On the other hand» liberating commun- 
ity educators^ which describes the use of the term communltyorlented educa- 
tors In this paper> emphasize *'the existence of Inequities In terms of Income » 
access to educational opportunity^ and political power** (lbld.» pp. 68-69). 
They understand that responding to one sector of the community may entail 
Ignoring or even actively opposing another* Liberating community educators 
admit that ''educators [are] . . . political crea-ares who are faced constantly 
with the need to make choices regarding the allocation of resources and whose 
choices reflect personal biases or Institutional preferences'* (lbld.» p. 69)* 

Communlty^rlented literacy programs often present their work using broad » 
sweeping language rather than critically analyzing their processes » problems, 
and achievements. Brookfleld^s recent work» although encompassing the much 
larger field of comunlty education^ nonetheless Is quite useful for Its 
thoughtful consideration of the ethical and political Issues confronting all 
educators but too often left unexplored. 



Campaigns 

It Is Important to note that both models described In previous sections 
are ongoing programs; they are developed to operate continuously as long as 
funds and the need continue to exist. Literacy campaigns^ not utilized In the 
United States, are Intensive large-scale efforts conducted In finite, prespe- 
clfled time frames, such as the campaigns In Cuba and Nicaragua (Bhola 1982). 
National literacy campaigns often are used to develop a sense of nationhood, 
to InstUl local pride, and to contribute to larger goals of economic and 
social development. In addition to teaching literacy skills. Materials often 
are overtly Ideological, and broad governmental support Is provided Inten-^ 
slvely for the prescribed period of time. Mass literacy campaigns character" 
Istlcally Involve a mobilization of many segments of the society to provide 
and coordinate Instructors, materials, preparatory and follow-up support and 
training, facilities, transportation, and students. 

Campaigns are most often conducted In societies In which there has not 
been broad provision of public elementary schooling, so the campaign may be 
the first time many adults have had the opportunity to learn to read* Illi- 
teracy is seen as the result of oppressive social structures, and structural 
Interventions, such as creating access to a volunteer tutor, seem appropriate. 
Very different circumstances exist In nations such as the United States, which 
have provided large-scale public schooling for niany years and In which lUlf 
eracy Is viewed as an Individual's problem rather than as a socially created 
condition. The Instructional materials created for campaigns appeal to broad 
national social change objectives shared by members of the society; in the 
United States, literacy programs must address the Immediate local concerns of 
adults. In addition, campaigns often are justified In terms of the presumed 
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causal relationship between literacy and National economic development* 
although evidence of causality is not at all conclusive (Barman 1974; Unesco 
1983). Developed nations* while concerned about continued economic develop- 
ment* already have a majority of literate workers upon which to draw* 

K020I (1980), however, has become an advocate of the campaign strategy in 
the United States* After traveling to Cuba and studying its literacy campaign 
extensively, he describes current American literacy efforts as a "piecemeal, 
low-key, unprovocative, non-controversial, and generally ineffective program, 
one which is begun in generosity, carried out in condescension, and concluded 
Jn benign defeat" (p» 34)* Kozol claims that the United States needs a mass 
mobilization, on "war footing," outside the bounds of existing funding guide- 
lines* Kozol^s call for an American literacy campaign reflects feelings 
shared with many literacy educators that National resources have not been 
marshalled seriously to confront the problem of illiteracy in the United 
States* His work has contributed to sensiti2;ing educators and the general 
public about the existence of illiteracy in America and the limited impact of 
existing Federal programs* 

Kozol's plan, however, suffers from the same weaknesses afflicting many 
campaign strategies that assume that eradicating illiteracy is a concrete, 
finite task, rather than recognizing that the culturally and historically 
relative nature of literacy Implies that it Is constantly created anew as the 
demands of society change* His plan also does not confront some of the Impor^ 
tant differences between the American situation and the conditions existing in 
Third World nations that have conducted literacy campaigns* Kozol^s plan may 
underestimate the complex nature of illiteracy in the United States; a multi^ 
tude of small, locally operated programs may be more appropriate than a cen- 
tralized, large-scale crusade* 
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PROGRAM ASPECTS 



Community-oriented and individually oriented adult literacy programs often 
appear to approach their tasks quite differently. This can be traced to dif- 
ferences in their underlying beliefs about the ^ature of illiteracy, the char- 
acteristics of illiterate adults, the reading process, the purposes of liter- 
acy education, and the roles of literacy educators. A number of program 
aspects are examined in this section, including planning and evaluation, 
instructors and their roles, instructional approaches and the curriculum, 
instructional methods, and materials. 

It should be remembered that much more information is available about the 
practices of individually oriented programs than is available about other pro- 
grams. Community-oriented programs have maintained a distance from many for- 
mal institutions, such as universities, that are responsible for conducting 
many of the research sttdies found in the literature. They also have not had 
the funding sources that are available to State ABE offices to commission 
research, nor have they been responsible for reporting aggregate program data 
to some central office. 



Individually Oriented Programs 

Individually oriented literacy programs approach planning as a technical 
activity involving the systematic analysis of a situation and application of 
resources. The program planning process usually begins by conducting a needs 
assessment. Definitions of functional literacy such as that offered by Hunter 
and Harman (1979) appear to imply that needs are defined within specific com- 
munity contexts by persons living in thosf. communities. As discussed earlier, 
this poses problems for quantitative accountability systems. The need for 
literacy education is considered self-evident in the larger societal context, 
so the task of program planners often becomes one of documenting this need, 
frequently by consulting local census figures. Program goals are developed in 
terms of numbers of adults to be served and an expected amount of reading 
skill development or APL competency attainment within a specified time frame. 

Literacy educators who engage in this kind of needs assessment often are 
beginning from a deficit perspective and do not believe that potential cli- 
ents are capable of identifying their needs or participating in the process of 
building a program. Heed is treated as a fact rather than as a value judgment 
(Monette 1977, 1979). Tliis tendency has been decried by such writers as 
O'Brien (1979)! 



Planning and Evaluation 
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The acceptance by er'-^icators in ABE of ounar imposed normative statements 
used as program goals^ In place of a sophisticated needs asftessment from 
the local target population is siirprlsing in light of the usual tendency 
of educators to bristle at the idea of pre-established course content. 
. . ' Students in the majority ct existing {ABE] programs are bein$ 
trained to fulfill institut^jor.al or societal needs rather than .being freed 
to assess their own need^^^a^id aspirations, (p. 36) 



Other literacy edu£;atora believe that individual goal«; are important and 
that externally imr:jsed j^candarda such as the APL competencies are of limited 
usefulness. Ir some c^ses (stu:h as California) » ^statewide competency surveys 
have been conducted rather than simply adopting the tVation^l APL list. This 
practice does not address differing functional uees of literacy in varied 
community contex;;s» however. Oit another levels many Instructors and admini* 
strators in Individually oriented programs maintain that the individual's 
goals^ in the end» are most iaportant. Program administrators consider their 
programs successful if students are meeting their otrn objectives. 

This kind of dual set of objectives — public quantitative and private 
student'^centered goals^presents 'problems for program evaluation. Students' 
aspirations or goals are not ord^iTnarlly included in cen^^ralized record'^keeping 
systems. Students' goals are not necessarily the same as those legislatively 
mandated and easily quantified (such as increased employment^ decr&ised depen- 
dence on welfare^ etc.). In addition^ as with any educational program^ the 
impact of program participation may not be visible for some period of ti;ae 
after a student leaves the program^ and program responsibility for individual 
change cannot be isolated reliably from a variety of other factors^ Most 
important^ many of the outcome's reported by individually oriented programs^ 
such as increased self*tforth» are not quantifiable. 

Program evaluation has been the topic of numerous publications but has 
suffered from methodological problems and an underrepresentation of the per* 
spective of students. Darkenwald and Valentine (1984) » following a thorough 
examination of existing ABE impact studies » conclude: "^The quality of much of 
the research limits the credibility and generalizability of the findings. Few 
studies were designed or implemented with enough care to obtain accurate 
information on all important changes which could be directly attributed to 
ABE** (p. 17). Darkenwald and Valentine offer suggestions for state-central* 
ized student follow-up studies as well as a sophisticated study of ABE out- 
comes and impacts in New Jersey. One of their major contributions is the use 
of content analysis techniques in which they ask open-ended interview ques- 
tions and then code the responses. 

Despite data collection and analysis problems » many States publish data 
regarding the numbers of ABE participants who obtained new employment or 
decreased their dependence upon the public welfare system. Darkenwald and 
Valentine point out that such data are difficult to assess without knowing how 
many students desired or needed new jobs» for example. "Enhanced feelings of 
self-worth,*" the most prevalent finding of outcome studies, can lead Indi-* 
rectly to securing a new job, but this connection is difficult to document. 
In addition, when literacy plays a minimal role in work environments and few 
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employment alternatives are available in the area, literacy education will not 
bring about increased employment (King 1979). 

Outcome studies have not been particularly useful for providing guidance 
^bout future directions for program development. They tend to be set up to 
me^isure the extent to which goals have been met» rather than to question the 
goals th^selves. Studies of individually oriented adult literacy programs 
traditionally conclude that students leave without accomplishing their goals 
due to factors beyond the control of the instructors or program administra- 
tors. This rectearch conclusion always has been questionable (e.g.» Seaman 
1971)» and recent research finds that students* dissatisfaction with aspects 
of the program dods appear to contribute to dropout rates (Darkenwald and 
Valentine 1984; Fingeret 1982; Fitzgerald 1984). 



Community^oriented Programs 

Community-oriented organizations often reject the mainstream technological 
approach to program planning. Needs are not assumed on the basis of statisti- 
cal evidence and societal norms. Community-oriented program planning does not 
focus on provision of literacy education alone; literacy skills are analyzed 
within thr. specific community setting^ and program staff may function as advo- 
cates as well as facilitators of learning. Program outcomes are important^ 
but the collaborative process between educators and community members is 
paramount. The system within which individually oriented programs operate^ 
"requires behavioral objectives » quantifiable results » and ultimately the 
commodification of knovledge^the marketing of knowledge in modules and pre-- 
packaged materials for mass markets. • • • Such an economy is poorly suited to 
empowering the poor and uneducated to change their world >** claims Heaney 
(1983» pp. 37-38). Heaney describes the alternative strategy used in 
community-oriented programs: **No expert or technician plans the sequenced 
events that build a curriculum. Events happen^ not by chance or with mindless 
abandon^ but they happen as a result of the unanticipated order Imposed by the 
cooimunity itself as the community begins to reflect on and eventually create 
its own history'* (p. 38). 

Hunter and Harman (1979) review a number of community-oriented literacy 
efforts » commending their ability to work with those who are the most poor and 
uninterested in individually oriented ABE programs. These authors call for 
the development of additional community-oriented literacy efforts throughout 
the United States in order to involve increased numbers of adults in literacy 
education. 

Community-oriented literacy programs claim that their broad » collaborative 
approach contributes to their ability to work successfully with those persons 
who do not participate in traditional ABE programs. "It is the total mix of 
program activities — not the literacy classes alone— that can enable partici- 
pants to break the bonds of illiteracy and become functioning, productive mem- 
bers of society" (Association for Community Based Education 1983, p. 23). 
These views cannot be dismissed as purely ideologically based; research sup^- 
ports the view that economic and social needs are more Immediately important 
than educational needs for poor illiterate adults (Dobbs 1980 j Fitzgerald 
1984). 
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The literature base on community-oriented adult literacy programs is 
sparse and Is not Integrated Into the large AB£-generated literature base* 
The politicized perspective of communlty-orlented adult literacy programs 
differs substantially from that found In the bulk of the AB£ literature* 
Although communlty^rlented programs claim eff ectlveness^ research Is limited 
and program reports are not widely disseminated* Newsletters such as The 
Ladder (PLAN) are more viable means of communication than are more academic 
journals* Community-oriented adult literacy programs are minimally connected 
to the adult literacy education bureaucracy In the United States^ while they 
appear to meet the needs of truly poor adults largely unrepresented in ABE ^nd 
National volunteer efforts* 

Many questions remain about community-oriented literacy efforts* Commun* 
Ity education has a long history as a topic In adult education literature^ but 
the use of the term community often Is not clear (see Brookfleld 1983» 1984)» 
and the term community based Is used to mean many different things* 
Community-oriented programs^ In the sense used In this monograph^ often are 
described without a specific focus on literacy* In addition, descriptions of 
specific Instructional and programming strategies have a tendency to be 
replaced with general terminology about development, growth, and empowerment* 
Claims for the effectiveness of community^riented efforts often appear to be 
more philosophically and ideologically grounded than developed through syste- 
matic inquiry* Wholesale rejection of the technology of traditional educators 
may result in limiting programs* ability to change and to increase their 
effectiveness* Community-oriented literacy educators appear to be just begin- 
ning to confront the difficult questions about appropriatiqg the technology of 
mainstream education for thair own uses* 



Instructors 

Individually Oriented Programs 

The majority of AB£ instructors are employed part-time in adult literacy 
education (Young et al* 1980), usually with little or no formal training in 
adult literacy instruction prior to their employment and with few career 
tracks available for them that might encourage or reward taking the initiative 
for procuring additional training (Mezirow, Darkenwald, and Knox 1975)* They 
are expected to be organizers, recruiters, counselors, and diagnosticians as 
well as researchers, curriculum developers, and, of course, literacy instruc- 
tors (Mattran 1977; Ulmer 1980)* There is little written about how it feels 
to be faced with the multitude of competing demands confronting ABE instruc- 
tors daily* With some notable exceptions Ce*g*, Prey 1981), there Is little 
critical discussion about the role definitions and characteristics of ABE 
instructors* Articles attempt to list competencies or identify responsibili- 
ties without exploring the larger normative framework* 

Adult literacy instructors tend to be chosen for their characteristics as 
concerned, caring incf^'viduals more than for specific instructional skill or 
training* The lack of formal training in teaching reading is of concern to 
the teachers themselves, as well as to others (Cranney 1983)* As Ulmer (1980) 
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reflects^ "Experience has taught continuing educators that placing an enthu&l' 
a&tlc» caring teacher In the classroom will not» In Itself » produce desired 
results" (p. XO). 

tiany States have used ABE special projects funds to develop staff devel' 
opment and training programs (Parker n*d*b). Although funding has decreased In 
the last couple of years (Parker n*d*&)» there now exist a multitude of locals 
statewide^ and regional staff development^ Inservlce^ and preservlce training 
programs In addition to the National Laubach and LVA training programs and a 
small number of graduate education specialization programs. With some excep" 
tlons (e.g*» Irish 1979)» most training appears to be oriented to providing 
specific skills and knowledge rather than to Involving Instructors In the 
larger debates In the field or emphasizing theoretical perspectives. 

Research In Instructor training has emphasized the structural organization 
of training rather than the content or the process* Research on Instructors 
bas focused on areas such as Ideal competencies (e*g*» Fellenz 1981) without 
addressing the value judgments Implicit In the notion of a *'good*' teacher* 
Studies of the outcomes of training raise serious questions about the extent 
of content learning^ even when participants are enthusiastically positive 
about the session (e*g*, Jones and Bolton 1981)* Research that has attempted 
to judge relationships between training and teaching effectiveness has not 
been conclusive; In fact, at times questions are raised as to whether training 
may negatively Influence teacher effectiveness (Hoffman 1980). 

Some researchers Infer that more sophisticated training Is necessary » stich 
as that provided In graduate education programs (Smithy Palmer^ and Evanson 
X979)* However, the lack of research clearly showing training: to be useful Is 
so striking that It must be taken as a signal that It Is time to reevaluate 
the field's approach to the entire area* The lack of documentation that 
training Influences practice In a positive manner could be used as support for 
discontinuing training; more likely, however, It Is an Indicator that the 
appropriate content, purposes, or processes for useful training are not yet 
known* Training for Instructors ^y show enhanced effectiveness when It Is 
reconceptuallzed within a broader process of overall program review* 



Community-oriented Programs 

Instructors' roles In communltyorlented programs appear to emphasize 
group facilitation skills more than the Individual Instruction skills valued 
by Individually oriented programs. There appears to be a similar diversity of 
responsibilities, but oriented to community development rather than simply to 
Individual goal attainment. The specific characteristics of Instructors or 
facilitators Is not clearly documented, nor Is the proportion of part-time to 
full-time program staff* Community-oriented pr(%rams value community knowl- 
edge, background, and experience In addition to the sensitivity and concern 
valued by Individually oriented programs (Association for Community Based 
Education 1983) * 

Community-oriented literacy programs also provide diverse training oppor^ 
tunltles for staff members* Traditional pedagogical training does not prepare 
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teachers to function as facilitators and advocates; cotnmunity-^oriented pro* 
grams have found that they sometiu^s must assist new staff to unlearn their 
formal training. The Association for Comnkmunity Based Education study reports 
training efforts as they were reported by the programs, but no formal research 
studies of the effectiveness of training in community-oriented program set- 
tings could be identified (ibid.)* 

Although use of community personnel is important to commimity-oriented 
programs, there is little discussion of the relationships between professional 
educators and commimity residents. There also is an unstated assumption that 
community membership implies a host of other characteristics, such as a shared 
experiential and language background with the illiterate adults of the commun^ 
ity. Community-oriented educators need to articulate some of their underlying 
assumptions and to unveil the details of ^ome of their processes in order for 
others to build upon their experience. 



Instructional Approaches and the Curriculum 

Individually Oriented Programs 

Individually oriented programs traditionally have focused on teaching the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and computing, embedding the skills in con-* 
tent that has been chosen by instructors, administrators, or textbook publish- 
ers on the basis of its presumed relevance to students. Thompson (1983) 
comments: 

The curriculum for the disadvantaged is always remedial, always basic, and 
always dealing in the kind of low status learning that middle class stu* 
^ents would find insulting. So often the term "coping skills" is used; 
indeed, the knowledge offered to disadvantaged groups mostly concerned 
with learning to cope with, and to put up with, to come to terms with, 
unsatisfactory circumstances, and to learn the rules as laid down by the 
middle class, (pp* 44^5) 

An emphasis on coping skills and survival literacy in the 1970s largely 
has been replaced today with a focus on competency-based adult education 
(CBAE) resulting from the Adult Performance Level (APL) Study in the mid- 
1970s. Competency-based education has a long history (Taylor 1979), although 
many adult basic educators embrace it as a new way of combining skills devel-- 
opment and the context of skills application. The APL project developed a 
grid identifying specific knowledge areas, such as consumerism, civic knowl** 
edge, and occupational knowledge, which intersect with skill areas to create 
the framework for curriculm development. 

The API project appears to have contributed significantly to raising the 
awareness of adult literacy educators about the importance of teaching liter'* 
acy skills in a meaningful context. Its influence has encouraged textbook 
publishers to move away from phonics skills drills with words presented in 
Isolation and to develop materials in which context plays an important role. 
However, the APL materials present their research base in a way that obscures 
the value position underlying their orientation and "may have lured uncritical 
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ABE personnel Into believing the approach Is entirely objective and value-' 
free" (Griffith and Cervero 1977, p. 221). 

The competency-abased movement In adult literacy education Is an Interest-' 
Ing phenomenon. It appears to have developed passionate followers and equally 
passionate critics. The editors of the Adult Education Quarterly published a 
series of articles and reactions about CBAE between 1983 and 1984 (Collins 
1983, 1984; Parker 1984; Ratcllff 1984). Unfortunately, the authors do little 
to grapple seriously with Issues confronting CBAE enthusiasts; primarily they 
reinforce a sense of lines drawn for battle. 

One of the Issues raised In the series Is the distinction between APL as a 
currlculu]ii~'~'a list of competencies to be achleved-'-^and CBAE as an educational 
process. AXthou^ described as learner centered, competency-'based programs 
often utilize commercially produced materials based upon a set of normative 
competencies, particularly those produced by the APL study. The curriculum of 
CBAE does not necessarily have to correspond to the AFL competencies, however; 
students and Instructors may negotiate which competencies are most appropri- 
ate. In addition, competency may be developed by students In any number of 
ways, and success may be evaluated similarly In a number of ways. These 
points are very Important for understanding CBAE, but their Implications for 
practice are not widely addressed In the literature. (See Irish 1980a for a 
short discussion of some of these points.) 

Research on competencybased education tends to compare outcomes with 
those of traditional basic skills curricula, concluding that student learn- 
ing was at least equivalent and that development of attributes such as self- 
confidence was more enhanced through competency-based education. These 
studies do not examine or describe the so-'called traditional approaches, nor 
do they examine the processes through which the competencies In question were 
developed, taught, or evaluated. In addition, there Is a possibility of bias 
In the testing Instruments that may have been geared to the competency- based 
curriculum* 

The underlying Issues are the Importance of teaching reading using mean- 
ingful context rather than Isolated word lists and the need for some negoti- 
ated accountability system that responds both to funding sources as well as to 
student goals. Competency-based education appears to have the potential to 
assist In addressing these Issues, as long as It does not become an end In 
Itself rather than a means toward specific— and limited— objectives. 
Increased self-worth, so highly valued by ABE program participants, cannot be 
reduced to a set of competencies. Meeting skill and Information learning 
needs, however, may be facilitated through the use of competency-based 
education. 

If competency-based education Is to develop Its positive potential rather 
than the negative characteristics such as excessive reduc tlonlsm and determi- 
nism described by Collins (1983), then Its proponents must engage In thought- 
ful, probing analysis. There must be a willingness to accept that CBAE will 
not meet all of their objectives and expectations; no single system can be 
everything to everybody and retain the flexibility and responsiveness crucial 
to adult literacy education efforts. In addition to more sophisticated 
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research, informal reports of CBAE in practice are needed to illuminate the 
relationship between existing theory and program realities* For example, 
although competence may be developed and evaluated in any number of ways theo-^ 
retically, it is not clear that literacy programs have the resources or that 
staff have the training to implement a very wide diversity of methods and 
techniques* CBAE programs place an increased emphasis on record keeping; 
similar resource and skill issues are raised here* The process of negotiating 
competencies entails articulation of the instructors' values and beliefs about 
what students ought to learn* To what extent are instructors willing and able 
to engage in such reflection rather than simply appropriating a normative set 
of standards developed nationally or on a statewide basis? 

CBAE has by no means been embraced by the entire adult literacy education 
community, even within individually oriented programs* Laubach programs tend 
to emphasize bottom-up approaches to reading instruction, beginning with the 
names of the letters of the alphabet* Curriculum consists of a series of 
workbooks developed by the Laubach organization that can be supplemented by 
teacher-^constructed materials* LVA curriculum may be constructed from a 
series of readers and workbooks available through the central organization or 
may be constructed by teachers and students, relying heavily on the students* 
experience as the source of materials* LVA diagnostic materials direct 
instructors to begin with bottom-^p types of goals (phonic analysis and other 
word attack skills), but the handbook for tutors reflects a more holistic 
approach to reading instruction* Programs of Laubach Literacy Advance and 
Literacy Volunteers of America are oriented to meeting individual learner 
needs, although Laubach^s international programs tend to be more community 
oriented * 

There are a number of organizational arrangements for instruction, includ-^ 
ing one-to-one tutoring (particularly in volunteer progiams), classroom 
groups, and learning laboratories in which a number of students work Individ-* 
ually under the guidance of an instructor* Regardless of the curriculum used, 
these models tend to share a diagnostic-^prescrlptive view of the instructional 
process that often has been incorporated into a broader systems management 
model* 

The typical instructional approach is very similar to that used with 
children, beginning with diagnostic testing to identify subskllls that require 
remediation, providing instruction in those subskill areas, and testing again* 
Weber (1977b) suggests that student progress may be far below what learners 
could actually achieve if instructional programs were able to depart from 
public school and child-oriented models of instruction* The present emphasis 
on diagnosis focuses attention on perceived deficits rather than strengths* 
While the incorporation of the diagnostic-prescriptive approach into a broader 
systems management model appeals to an instructor's or administrator's sense 
of organization and purpose, there are dangers that skills development will be 
overemphasized at the expense of reading enjoyment and comprehension, that 
more time will be spent in testing than In actual Instruction, and that the 
subskj,ll approach also encourages the view that the learner has some sort of 
ailment; rather than placing illiteracy into a larger context* 
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Diagnosis Is a process of evaluating a student* s existing cognitive skills 
and personal characteristics such as motivation^ anxiety^ and self-concept 
(Lamorella et al. 1983). Information Is collected through the use of personal 
observations, Interviews, and three types of Instruments: Interest Inven- 
tories^ Informal reading Inventories, and standardized tests (Newman 1980). 
Interest Inventories are short lists of questions designed to solicit Infor- 
mation useful for choosing material and for generally understanding a stu-^ 
dent's purposes for enrolling In a literacy program. Informal reading Inven- 
tories consist of graded reading passages followed by comprehension questions. 
The Instructor marks errors as the students reads and responds to questions 
and the Instructor analyzes the patterns of errors to determine skills 
strengths and weaknesses. Standardized tests are either norm or criterion 
refer'^nced. Korm-^referenced Instruments compare the student with others or a 
group. Criterion-referenced tests compare a student with prespeclfled cri- 
teria, with results written In the form of the percentage of criteria success- 
fully completed. 

Diagnosis Implies some normative framework similar to that discussed In 
the section on needs assessment; an adult may be Identified as needing liter* 
acy skills, and diagnostic procedures cannot be separated from an Instructor's 
understanding of the process of reading or the purposes of literacy education, 
since It Is within those frameworks that specific skills are Identified for 
Instruction. Furthermore, testing has developed an aura of objectivity that 
disappears when literacy skills are placed within their cultural contexts. 
Anderson (l98l) cautions, "Test materials unrelated to examinees* past expert 
ence, or lacking cultural or social significance, often significantly mask 
ability" (p. 9). 

There are a number of references that list, review, and assist Instructors 
In choosing among and Interpreting the results of the variety of tests avail- 
able (see Anderson 1981; Galen 1980; Heathlngton and Kosklnen 1982; Hrlbemlck 
1977; Newman 1980; Rossman, Flsk, and Roehl 1984). It Is particularly impor- 
tant to assess the extent to which a test Instrument actually assesses the 
skills that have been the objectives of Instruction, rather than general lit- 
eracy skills. It also is Important to examine the underlying assumptions of 
the test creators, as they are reflected in the types of test items Included. 

Diagnosis tends to imply prescription; skills **needs" are identified in 
order remediate those weaknesses. Some students seem unable to learn the 
prescribed skills, however. Literacy educators who are particularly concerned 
about these students have been examining IQs as well as tests for learning 
disabilities. Gold and Horn (1983), with a small sample of students in a pri- 
son setting, find that IQ appears more related to past achievement than to the 
ability to learn. Learning disabilities are a hotly disputed topic, among 
educators of children as well as adults. There is no consensus in the liter- 
ature or validation research on the sources, definitions, diagnostic proce- 
dures, or remedlstlon procedures for adult learning disabilities. Tests 
designed to identify lesrnlng disabilities share no common definition of 
adult, if Indeed, they are oriented to adults at all (Coles 1980; Travis 
T57?T- 




The adult educstlon literature on learning disabilities shows evidence of 
a fundamental dilanma* On the one hand» literacy educators approsch their 
task with the belief that everyone can learn to read* In an effort to break 
away from the deficit perspective^ they reject labeling students as learning 
disabled* These adult educstors agree with many of the critics of the public 
school approach that this label has been created to place the blame for lack 
of progress on the individual rather than on an instructionsl system that is 
unable to respond to individual needs* The negative consequences of labeling 
children in the public schools have contributed to the problems faced by many 
illiterate adults today and labeling adults might lead to equally disastrous 
results* 

There are some students who seem to have problems with such skills as 
short-term memory or left-to-right orientation (Cushenbery 1981), even though 
they appear to be otherwise competent adults* They have difficulty learning 
to read with subskill approaches, no matter how hard they work nor how dedi- 
cated their instructors may be* Whether or not they are labeled learning dis- 
abled, these students appear to require alternative instructional approaches* 
These students must be taught by instructors who are knowledgeable about the 
relationships between information processing, cognition, reading, sociocul^ 
tural background, and instruction* 

It is important for instructors to understand that not all adults have the 
same capabilities, not all ad*xlts will lesrn using the same sensory modali- 
ties, and there are alternatives available if one particular approach does not 
appear to be successful (Bowren 1981)* According to Parker Cn*d*a), special 
project funding for research on learning disabilities has been decicajlng in 
the past few years, while the state of knowledge about reading instruction for 
adults who have difficulty learning using subskill approaches remains quite 
inadequate* 



Community-oriented Programs 

An individual orientation does not presuppose normative, prescribed cur- 
ricula although such approaches will be found more often among individually 
oriented than community-oriented programs* Community-oriented programs' focus 
on situated needs, or the emphasis on understanding the social context within 
which individuals articulate specific needs, mitigates against the use of com- 
mercially developed curricula* Competency-based curriculm development ms/ be 
appropriate for community-oriented programs when the competencies are locally 
determined and represent only one domain of the objectives of community- 
oriented literacy programs* Although the issues facing members of different 
communities vary, there are a number of issues many communities face in com- 
mon, such as discrimination, unemployment, poor housing, and und err e presenta- 
tion on local governing bodies* Curricula developed to address these and 
other issues may be quite useful to others if a mechanism existed for sharing 
and adapting these curricula to reflect local conditions* 

All educators must engage in some kind of assessment of students' 
strengths and learning needs* Communityoriented programs emphasize the role 
of the community members in this analysis, while individually oriented 
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programs focus on che responslblllcy of che educator and such technology as 
test Instruments and curriculum guides* While concern about learning modall" 
ties has not surfaced In che communlty-orlented program literature reviewed 
for this paper, It Is a concern for any program teaching reading skills to 
adults* However, the emphasis on contextual learning found In community- 
oriented programs may minimize the extent to which community-oriented educa- 
tors encounter learning problems related to a heavy emphasis on the subsklll 
approach to reading* 



Instructional Methods 

Individually Oriented Programs 

The literature Is rich In the how-to* s of bottom-up instruction; more 
recent material emphasizes techniques appropriate to Interactive approaches 
(e*g*, Bacon 1983; Crutchfleld 1978; Morlarty and Wallersteln 1979; Newman 
1980; Rlgg and Taylor 1979; Schnelderman 1978; Thlstlethwalte 1983)* As 
described by Boraks and Richardson (1981), Instructional strategies consistent 
with the view of reading as a process of creating meaning focus on broadening 
the social/cultural perspective of the learner, help the learner to partici- 
pate actively In the learning process, and stress reading as a meaning-making 
process* The reading process must become an area of personal reflection for 
students; they must actively engage In changing from using bottom-up to Inter- 
active approaches to reading* Students* models seem to be Influenced by the 
model underlying the lnstructor*s approach as well as by their prior education 
(Boraks and Schumacher 1981)* 

Interactive models of the reading process have wide-ranging implications 
for Instruction beyond simply encouraging the abandonment of purely bottom-up 
reading strategies* Vocabulary, for example. Is linked to reading skill, 
although the research In this area often Is criticized (e*g*, Mezynskl 1983)* 
Schema theory pushes educators to view vocabulary In the context of discourse 
that reflects larger social relations rather than standardized dictionary 
definitions (Gudschlnsky 1977; Sheridan 1981)* Questions are used often In 
reading Instruction, usually to assess rather than to facilitate comprehen- 
sion* Schema theory suggests that such an orientation may actually Interfere 
with comprehension; readers are required to differentiate between their pre"' 
existing knowledge and the new text rather than to Integrate new Infonratlon 
with existing schemata (Durkln 1981; Hacker 1980)* The limitations of read- 
ability formulas that do not consider the reader* s world knowledge become even 
more pronounced within a schema-theoretic framework* 

Language experience stories. In which a student*s narration Is written 
down and used as the text for instruction, traditionally have been a top-down 
approach for beginning reading instruction* In terms of schema theory, exist- 
ing schemata (the student's experience) are used to learn new schemata (writ- 
ten language) (Hacker 1980)* The language experience approach is used exten- 
sively in hVk programs as well as in many ABE programs* 

Computer-assisted Instruction (CAI) is being developed and tested in a 
number of states (see Eason and Parker 1983)* Researchers claim that it is 
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successful In building confidence and Independence as well as literacy skills 
for learners (e*g*» Buckley and Rauch 1979; Caldwell 1980; Diem and 
Falrweather 1980; Rlzza and Walker-Hunter 1979) • The Information In the lit- 
erature Is Intriguing but suffers from several shortcomings* Studies compare 
CAT outcomes with those of Instruction that Is not Individualized (e*g*» 
Caldwell 1980); this Is not necessarily an appropriate comparison group* 
Studies often do not differentiate achievement gains made by students with 
different Initial skill levels^ although this may be Important Inf ormatlon^ 
nor do they explore the possible Influence of the fact that the computer- 
assisted Instruction group usually Is self-selected* Although the structure 
of the curriculum Is described^ the content of the material used for skills 
Instructlou usually Is left out since the emphasis tends to be on a subskllls 
approach In which context Is relatively Insignificant* The use of standard- 
ized tests to determine outcomes does not confront the possibility that the 
structure of computer-assisted Instruction may better prepare students for the 
structure of such tests* 

Nonetheless^ the Initial research In CAX Is exciting and promising^ 
although limited at present* For those students for whom the subsklll 
approach Is successful and Immediate feedback functions as a powerful motlva- 
tor» existing computer-assisted Instructional packages may provide a viable 
alternative to other Instructional media* Tltere are very few cotmnerclally 
available Instructional programs that address adult literacy education spe- 
clflcally^ however* This stage of development of CAX has been termed ''elec- 
tronic page turning^"* and Is similar to work In programmed texts with the 
added Interest of working on an electronic system* Many catalogs Identify 
programs In spelling or basic arithmetic as appropriate for grades five to 
adult and contain descriptions of cute animal characters and chlld-orlented 
games* 

One response Is the use of programs that were not Initially designed for 
Instructional applications^ such as word processing programs* Judd (1982) » 
for example^ describes the use of word processing programs to record language 
experience stories In which elements may then be manipulated according to the 
students' learning objectives* Vacc (1984) describes the use of word process^ 
Ing programs for sentence-combining and other Instructional exercises* 

Another response has been to pool expertise and resources to evaluate 
those Imttructlonal programs that are available^ to adapt programs originally 
designed for children^ and to develop partnerships with programmers to create 
appropriate software* In the northwest region o£ the United States^ for exam- 
ple, four states — Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and Utah — have developed a con- 
sortium that shares the expense, effort, and results of software reviews and 
adaptations* Members look for publishers who will allow Instructor revisions 
of programs, and they emphasize user control In their review criteria* 

In a relaVed area, some work Is being done In computer-managed Instruction 
(CMl) In which the computer Is used as a tool for analyzing diagnostic tests 
and developing prescriptive Instruction plans* Computers certainly show a 
great potential for facilitating th , record-keeping chores of literacy pro- 
grams, although this area also Is only In the beginning stages of development* 




Computer-^asslsted Instruction Is really an Integration of method » currlctr* 
Imif and materials* It raises a host of philosophical » ethical^ organlza-* 
tlonal» political^ technological^ and pedagogical Issued* The potential power 
oJc computers Is only vaguely understood as ^ medium for drill and practice 
Instruction or for yet unloiown aspects of learning and development* CM» so 
far, largely continues the tradition of fashioning adult Instructional mate- 
rials In the image of those created for children* There Is some examination 
In the literature of underlying Issues In relation to microcomputer use (e*g*» 
Diem and Falrweather 1980; Melerhenry 1982; Vacc 1984) » but In general^ this 
area appears to mirror others with an emphasis on the how-to* s taking prece- 
dence over a thoughtful examination of the larger Issues Involved In the rela- 
tionship between Illiterate adults ^nd this fast-developing technology* 



Community-oriented Programs 

In coramunlty-orlented programs, Instructional methods range from highly 
structured to unstructured but appear to share a learner-centered emphasis* 
This means that problem-^orlented discussions and other group activities are 
used extensively, and one-to-one tutoring Is the exception rather than the 
rule (Association for Community Based Education 1983)* Emphasis Is placed 
upon developing analytical skills and **soclal literacy,** or the ability to 
place Issues In broader social contexts, rather than simply developing tech^ 
nlcal literacy or providing solutions to problems* 

Paulo Frelre*s Influence is strongly felt In the community-oriented liter- 
acy education community (ibid*)* Schema theory supports Freire^s work and 
that of others who view literacy as the process of "^naming the world,"* creat- 
ing meaning by critically examining the relationship between print, words, and 
the social world* Freire*s use of **generative themes,** words and concepts 
carrying strong emotional meanings for learners, is one way of activating 
schemata at many levels* 

Freire^s approach to literacy education depends upon instructors and stu- 
dents engaging in dialog with each other; the roles of learner and instructor 
become intertwined* Students develop the ability to analyze their social 
reality critically as they explore the meanings— in their social reality— of 
the words and sentences they are learning to read and write* Instructors 
facilitate this process by problematizing reality, which is done by raising 
questions and stimulating thought with the use of visual aids or other media 
that evoke discussion of issues facing community members* This lends itself 
to an interactive approach to reading instruction, since existing world knowl- 
edge Id highly valued and is used as the framework within which new knowledge 
id constructed and evaluated* 

There is little in the community-^oriented program literature about the use 
oJc microcomputers; this is not surprising since the field tends to be negative 
toward technology of many kinds* In addition, existing computer-assisted 
instruction is highly individually oriented* However, computers are tools 
that can be developed for a variety of purposes* Heaney (1983), in another 
context, addresses the importance of assisting adults in developing a sense of 
their ability to use technology for their own ends* Community-oriented 



programs now face the challenge of appropriating microcomputer technology for 
their own purposes. 

Heaney (1982) discusses the relationships between power> information^ and 
the uses of microcomputers. He focuses on the strengths and limitations of 
microcomputers for assisting community-'oriented educators* networking and 
information-sharing efforts^ although there are Implications for the kinds of 
instructional goals valued by community-'oriented educators. Heaney concludes! 

microcomputers cannot create or substitute for a movment toward social 
change. But they can greatly enhance the abilities of members of such a 
movment to comprehend the inequalities of their worlds to Imagine alter-* 
natives and design appropriate strategies^ to reflect on and evaluate 
their own actions » and to collaborate with each other in creating the 
future, (p. 170) 



Materials 

Individually Oriented Programs 

There are a number of checklists available for evaluating instructional 
materials (e.g.» "Checklist for Evaluating" 198l)» and there are numerous 
lists of commercially available materials^ many with useful annotations (e.g.» 
Forinash 1978; Johnson 1977; Korpi 1979; Literacy Volunteers of America 1981; 
O'Brien 1982). Bibliographies abound in the ERIC system and in numerous books 
and pamphlets. Evaluation of instructional materials must include an analysis 
of the approach to reading instruction incorporated in the material^ since 
many are skill books or workbooks based upon a subsklll approach. In addi* 
tion» the content of instructional materials should be analyzed in terms of 
the beliefs and values communicated by implication. For example » when Coles 
conducted a content analysis of ABE readers in 1977» he found that the charac 
ters were isolated^ conformist^ uncritical^ and filled with self^blame. Coles 
comments! **Mhat we have in these adult basic education texts . • . are poli^ 
tical statements about social relations in our society^ statements^ which^ 
unfortunately^ are predominantly against the interests of the adults who use 
the texts» many of whom are minorities and poor** (p. 52). 

Many instructors prefer to make their own materials^ based upon the spe- 
cific interests and needs of their students. (See Lawson 1981 for an inter- 
esting approach.) Unfortunately^ many teacher-^created materials suffer from 
some of the same drawbacks as commercial materials » due to the belief that the 
reading difficulty of materials must be tightly controlled through the use of 
"readability** formulas. This usually means that the number of words* the 
variety of sentence patterns^ and the number of concepts must be limited. 
Gudschinsky (1977) explains, **The result is an unnatural 'prlmerece* in which, 
at its worst, the reader can neither find sufficient clues for guessing what 
the author has said, nor check on the correctness of what he has read" 
(p. 42). 

Dissatisfaction with the practice of using formulas that inhibit meaning- 
ful writing for adult literacy students is echoed by Edward Fry (1980), the 



author of one of the most widely used formulas: "1 am aghast when people take 
syllable counting as a religion and find themselves inhibited from using pro- 
per vocabulary by the constraint of readability formulas" (p. 177). Clearly, 
there exists a need for new ways of thinking about materials appropriate for 
adult new readers and those learning to read, overcoming limited conceptions 
of appropriate level and content. 



Community-oriented Programs 

Community-oriented literacy programs often develop their own materials, 
although they also supplement these with commercially prepared texts. They 
use the range of printed materials available to address the concerns of com-- 
munity members » not just materials specially developed for use in literacy 
programs (Association for Community Based Education 1983). 

The form of many commercially produced materials presents special problems 
for communityoriented educators who are committed to social action. They are 
trying to assist adults in developing a critical perspective of social reality 
and in believing in their ability to influence their own lives. However, tra^ 
ditional reading comprehension exercises, for example, are based upon a model 
in which the instructor is the expert and correct ways of interpreting a pas- 
sage are to be discovered by the student. Such exercises reinforce the tradi- 
tional roles of instructor and student and support the concept of education as 
an individual process of learning the "right" answers. Community-oriented 
programs emphasize dialogue in which the group explores the meanings implicit 
in written passages, interpreted in light of their social context. Commer* 
cially produced materials, therefore, become the object of analysis as well as 
one means for facilitating skill development. 



Conclusion 

At some point the distinctioa between individually and community-oriented 
programs begins to break down. Certainly, neither is a homogeneous community, 
and there is a limit to the generalizations that can be made about either 
while remaining true to the realities of the practice of adult literacy educa" 
tion. The categories admittedly are pushed to their extremes in this section 
in order to emphasize the distinction. 

Individually and community*oriented adult literacy programs have some com** 
mon concerns. They share many participant objectives such as increased inde- 
pendence, enhanced self-confidence, literacy skill acquisition, and an 
enlarged range of opportunities , for enjoying the material benefits and rewards 
of American society. Individually oriented programs, however, stress individ- 
ual action to change a person's life circumstances while community-oriented 
programs emphasize collective action with an overtly politicized agenda. 
These difference's have major implications for many program aspects. 

It is important to remember that illiterate adults are not a homogeneous 
group either. The question confronting the adult literacy education community 
is not, "Which program model is better?" or "Which set of underlying 
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assumptions Is true?" Rather> educatoirs must question which approach appears 
to meet the needs of which persons In particular circumstances* And when It 
comes to personal commitment to a particular program model > educators will 
find only limited guidance In research and literature reviews* This Is an 
Issue of personal philosophy that only can be Illuminated through thoughtful 
reflection about one's own underlying values and beliefs* 




CREATING THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN ADULl LITERACY EDUCATION 



The Issues underlying differing approaches to adult literacy education 
usually are framed as either/or choices^ as If literacy could be approached 
only from one direction and llllter.ite adults were a homogeneous group. It 
appears, however, that community-oriented and individually oriented progriims 
each vork successfully with a particular segment of the larger group of Ameri- 
can Illiterate adults. Different approaches may be appropriate for different 
groups of Illiterate adults when literacy Is related to the circumstances of 
their lives. Choices about progr^ models and aspects must be based upon pei^^ 
sonal beliefs, Institutional mission and resources, and sophisticated under- 
standing of the problematic nature of Illiteracy, the reading process, and the 
characteristics of Illiterate adults. Increased program effectiveness will 
require dialogue between community-oriented and Individually orlen,.ed educa- 
tors, a willingness to change, and improved and refocused research and dis- 
tribution of published documents. This chapter addresses these Issues, par* 
tlcularly focusing on the possibility of Increasing the number of community- 
oriented adult literacy education programs. 



The Moving Picture of the Present Status of Llter_ac3L Education 

Illiterate adults often are described with broad generalizations that 
contribute to constructing stereotypes that obscure reality. In an effort to 
begin breaking down those images. Hunter and Harman (1979), building upon work 
by Eyster (1975), develop a typology of Illiterate adults ranging from those 
most mobile and successful within the larger society to those most withdrawn 
and fatalistic. Flngeret (1983a) suggests a schema differentiating between 
Illiterate adults who are nonetheless successfully operating within the larger 
literate society and those whose social, psychological, and geographical 
worlds are severely limited. Both approaches recognize that Illiteracy does 
not, by Itself, determine an Individual's relationship to the larger society. 

Adults^ perspectives on literacy education will reflect their assessments 
of their concrete situations; literacy programs must do likewise. A range of 
program models Is necessary to correspond to the range of Illiterate adult s^ 
characteristics and their social contexts . 

Individually oriented efforts. Including many ABE and volunteer programs, 
probably have been unable to attract larger nmbers of persons because they 
are based upon assumptions appropriate to those whom they do serve; Illiter- 
ate adults who already are somewhat detached from the bonds of mutual obllga-* 
tlon of their communities; who have the willingness and ability to seek out 
and enroll In programs; who desire the anonymity of one-to-one Instruction; 
who are able to learn to read through the primary use of bottom-^p methods; 
and who believe that literacy, by Itself, can make some difference In their 





lives. Recruitment campaigns may attract some new students^ but probably will 
not attract significantly Increased numbers of Illiterate adults unless the 
program Is reoriented to community development (see Irish 1980b). 

Community-oriented efforts also are limited by their philosophy In a dif- 
ferent way. They ace working with Illiterate adults who are poor and disen- 
franchised from the larger society. Their focus on the community may create 
barriers for Illiterate adults who» despite their Illiteracy » are not poor 
and» In fact» may be economically successful and passing as literate. Adults 
who have been able to reap some rewards from the economy and are narrowly 
directed toward ths goal of learning how to read may find communlty-^orlented 
programs overly demanding and Invasive. 

Each type of program has made a real and Important contribution to liter- 
acy education In the United States, individually oriented programs have been 
Influential In Increasing access to literacy education^ developing public 
awareness of American adult Illiteracy^ encouraging research^ and providing 
teacher training. Community-oriented efforts appear to have provided a true 
alternative for Illiterate adults whose pirimary concern Is improving the 
quality of life In their communities* The contributions of all these programs 
are valued^ but It must be recognized that the largest group of Illiterate 
adults-'-those who also are poor and of minority background-»-seems to be served 
best by the smallest and lesst-funded group of programs: community-oriented 
literacy programs* On this basls^ It appears that cotmnunlty^ oriented efforts 
need to be expanded . 

There Is a question about the role that Federal policy can pl^y In devel- 
oping programa that are committed to social change^ particularly since change 
will affect those already In positions of power and dominance, ttezlrow^ 
Darkenwald, and Knox (1975) and Hunter and Harman (1979) discuss the need for 
policy changes at lengthy particularly citing the different resource dlstrlbu* 
tlons appropriate for working with groups at different levels* Darkenwald and 
Valentine (1984) question the public policy emphasis on Individual employment^ 
citing the facts that this Is not the most relevant goal for large numbers of 
Illiterate adults and that many of the most Important outcomes of literacy 
education are Indirectly related to emploinnent, at best, Delker (1984) claims 
that nationally* ABE Is responding to Hunter and Harman' s call for community- 
oriented programming* but he Is referring predominantly to community-situated* 
Individually oriented programs. 

Policy encourages and supports particular ways of approaching adult liter- 
acy education In this country* but It Is not deterministic. There exists no 
centralized or standardized curriculum or set of Instructional methods. This 
provides flexibility^ allowing not only for differences In methods and mate- 
rials* but also for wide differences In the perspectives* attitudes* values* 
and assumptions that Individual educators and learners bring to the literacy 
education process* Literacy educators may look to policymakers for assis- 
tance* but they must look to each other for leadership* Policy change will be 
the result of concerted efforts on the part of adult literacy educators and 
others who share their concerns* Leadership for policy and prograjmlng change 
must emerge from within the ranks of the literacy community; It must foster a 
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new spirit of Inquiry and communication among all educators Involved In adult 
literacy work . 

Many studies paint a static picture of literacy education In the United 
States^ but movanent Is evident . There are numerous ex^ples of States that 
have used ABE funding creatively. In Vermont, for example, tutors w>rk with 
students In their homes and develop materials appropriate to students* unique 
ln£:erests and needs (Hberle and Robinson 1980)* New Jersey Is using ABE funds 
to design programE specifically for Its large numbers of urban out-of-school 
Illiterate youths. Massachusetts Is creating an experimental cable television 
system to meet the needs of homebound illiterate adults In a particular com- 
munity. Maryland is actively encouraging work with communities to develop 
life-related instruction. In a 1983 meeting, a group of community-oriented 
educators articulated their Interest in sharing information about successful 
practices more broadly, improving programming, increasing their visibility, 
and forging stronger links with as well as increasing cooperation among the 
groups Involved in adult literacy education (Association for Community Based 
Education 1983). In addition, the California State libraries are developing a 
statewide prograa emphasizing local collaboration with individual communities, 
student-focused evaluation, flexibility, and innovation. The National Adult 
Literacy Project funded by the National Institute of Education and the Busi- 
ness Council for Effective Literacy offer as yet unknown contribution: . 

Many who york In ABE are dissatisfied Mtich students* slow progress and 
with the program^s inability to Involve significant numbers of illiterate 
adults. Lowe and Jones (1983), editors of the Virginia ABE Newsletter , pub- 
lished a letter to their congressional representative in which they state; 

The political system in the United States would be radically changed if 
large nunbers of the natlon^s previously illiterate began to read and, 
suddenly equipped to deal with the system, began to demand some changes 
in the opportunities society affords than. Does our nation really want to 
end illiteracy? Working piecemeal Mtich one individual at a time allows us 
to believe that we are trying without any real risk that we will succeed, 
(p. 5) 



Politics, Ethics t and Funding 

Literacy education Is political; it has the potential to Influence the 
relationship between individuals, groups, and the larger society. It affects 
the distribution of knowledge and, therefore, the potential use of knowledge 
as power. It can result in individuals and groups demanding a new status In 
their society. Even narrowly focused, individually oriented literacy educa- 
tion geared solely to employment can result in Increased numbers of adults 
demanding the right to employment opportunities that have the potential to 
support their continued growth and development. 

One of the most often cited obstacles to change in adult literacy educa- 
tion is the uncertainty of funding as well as the limited amount of resources 
allocated at Federal, State, and local levels. If literacy educators desire 
Increased amounts and stability of funding from the Federal Government, they 
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must become Involved In more than just lobbying for Increased amounts of money 
for a particular program^ such as ABE. They also must participate In the 
larger political processes of this Nation. Funding and policy reflect not 
only feelings about the marglnallty of illiterate adults In the United States » 
but they also reflect the larger political will to accept the status quo» with 
its unequal distribution of power^ opportunity^ and resources. 

Collective action Is more powerful than individual action in the realm of 
social change. Literacy educators must develop networks that reach beyond 
affiliation with a particular type of program. There does not exist a system 
of adult literacy education In the United States* There are Individually 
oriented and community-oriented programs » Incltjdlng ABE» LLA» and LVA pro- 
grams » and other programs that inay Identify with none of these terms. There 
are no real links among all of these programs other than those created on a 
local basis* In addition^ there are unlverslty-based researchers and trainers 
who may never develop consistent lines of communication vith Instructors » 
administrators^ or students. Most of the Individuals Involved In adult liter- 
acy education are used to thinking about their roles In relation to the tols- 
slon of their Institution or organization. The goals of Individual programs 
must be placed within a larger context. State and National leadership must be 
exerted to bring together all literacy educators^ regardless of prog rain 
affiliation. 

Llterac;^ educators must see their efforts as part of a complex^ multl" 
faceted approach to literacy education In the United States * This requires 
that literacy educators tolerate diverse approaches and that they can artlcu-^ 
late their own political and ethical frameworks. Brookfleld (1984) asserts: 

For an adult educator to make moral or ethical judgements regarding what 
should be taught and what kind of society should be encouraged » lo normal 
and Inevitable. We may disagree seriously about the merit of the virtues 
which others hold dear» but we should not be surprised to find chat they 
Inform our practice, (p. 89) 



Change 

Change will be difficult due to many factors such as existing attitudes^ 
past experiences^ the current economic and social climate^ Institutional and 
organizational constraints^ the scarcity of substantive research^ and the lack 
of docunentatlon about community-oriented literacy education programs. It 
also will be difficult to continue providing services to those whose needs are 
presently being met, while developing additional alternatives. The task con- 
fronting literacy educators desiring to work with Increased numbers of illi- 
terate adults Is challenging and complex. 

In many ways It extends far beyond the scope of this paper. Many Individ- 
ually oriented literacy educators are aware of the existence of community- 
oriented programs but are uncomfortable with politicized perspectives. They 
often are concerned that educatlonfil goals may be displaced by abstract, 
Utopian notions of social change. Instructors and administrators have been 
trained to be authority figures and experts, and they worry that facilitating 
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may simply be a euphemism for abdicating responsibility. Most Important^ many 
Individually oriented literacy educators have Internalized the belief that 
Illiterate adults are not capable of participating with educators In creating 
responses to their problems. Boibraclng communlty*orlented models will mean 
that educators must "break dowii old dichotomies between teaching and learning^ 
theory and practice, land] learning knowledge vs. creating knowledge together" 
(Luttrell 1983» p. 56). It will not be painless. 

Community-oriented educators have their concerns also; they are worried 
about becoming co-opted by the establishment^ risking the loss of their pri- 
mary Identification with the community through layers of technical trappings. 
Pantoja and Perry (1979) describe some of the barriers to change: 

Tht- ^ is much In the origins and posture of alternative education that was 
admirable^ but that can now serve to deter us from our mission of commun- 
ity development: our frequent Insistence on considering structure as 
negative^ the lack of accountability for resources In the learning net- 
work» an emphasis on student autonomy In the learning process^ and a 
mystification of experiential learning, (p. 29) 

Universities and researchers can play a role In facilitating communication 
between Individually oriented and communltyorlented educators; this requires 
a rethinking of the role the university has played so far In supporting the 
development of ABE programs. College-trained ABE personnel are* socialized 
Into the dominant culture through the system of rewards and the models avail- 
able In the higher education system. Higher education^ with notable except* 
tlons (e.g.» The University for Man» Manhattan^ Kansas) » Is subject matter 
centered rather than learner centered^ stresses Individual achievement rather 
than collaboration^ stresses problem solving rather than problematlzlng^ Is 
Individual rather than community focused^ and utilizes didactic rather than 
dlaloglcal pedagogy. As the first step, therefore, university educators must 
be willing "to examine critically their own values, assumptions and perspec- 
tives and to be transformed In that process** (Robenman n.d., p. 7). 

The field of adult literacy education has become mired In the speclallza* 
tlon rewarded In the university environment, losing the sense of truly touch^ 
Ing persons' lives. Lumsden (1979) explains It thus: 

Somewhat alor^ the way, American educators either forgot or rejected the 
notion that learning Is feeling. We have, I am afraid, become preoccupied 
with Inane and petty behavioral objectives, competency-based Instruction, 
and criterion referenced testing, where these preoccupations are defined 
and quantified In terms of cognitive Inputs and observable cognitive out- 
puts. . . . The Instructional action takes place at both the cerebral and 
glandular levels. We remember and practice what can be understood and 
felt. (p. 302) 

Within this framework. It Is no surprise that adult literacy Instructors 
who have been trained at colleges and universities often seem to have diffi- 
culty teaching effectively. The model they have been taught, through the 
process as well as the content of their education, emphasizes loyalty to a 
profession rather than a community, to a subject matter area rather than to 
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people (Rlppetoe and Maes 1979) » Instructors who are oriented to narrow 
instructional goals rather than to holistic views of adults as community mem- 
bers will be unable to establish the Interpersonal relationships fundamental 
to facilitating learning* Instructors must be provided with new models of the 
t each lng*l earning Interaction through the process of their own education* It 
ntust also be ranembered that training Instructors to work collaboratively with 
students must take place within a larger process of overall literacy program 
change * 

There are numerous publications citing the need for the "National politi- 
cal will" to support serious approaches to the problem of adult Illiteracy* 
The literacy e^^ucatlon community today must first develop a professional will* 
Literacy e<?ucators must decide that they are willing to Invest the resources 
to open and use new lines of communication and that they have the responsibil- 
ity and the personal strength and security to reflect deeply upon their work 
and to try new directions * 

Literacy education In general raises difficult Issues about the relation- 
ship between education and development* the responsibility of educators to 
their Immediate geographical and social contexts* and the ethics of Influenc- 
ing the lives of others* The extent and limits of professional responsibility 
are difficult to Identify* Serious debate on Federal* State* and local levels 
about Increasing the numbers of community-oriented programs will raise these 
and other Issues* Such debate has to Include Illiterate adults; they are the 
roost knowledgeable about the functions of literacy In their social contexts* 
More Important* their lives and futures are being considered * 

Research and Inquiry 

This chapter has been written so far as If some agreed-upon set of char- 
acteristics and practices for community-oriented literacy programs exists* 
They do not* To a certain extent the practice of cootmunlty-orlented literacy 
education Is Invented anew In each community through the collaboration of edu~ 
cators and community manbers* It depends upon educators understanding their 
philosophical foundation so well that It serves to guide their work* However* 
It should be possible to bring a great deal more conceptual clarity* philo- 
sophical rigor* and systematically collected Information to assist In the 
deliberations* Concepts such as "community*" "participation*" '"empowerment*" 
"collaboration*" and **llteracy" require thoughtful* probing analysis* The 
problems that existing community-oriented programs have encountered must be 
shared and their responses analyzed (see Ewert 1982)* 

Researchers must continue to expand the types of research conducted* 
Including additional ethnographic work (Rogers 1984)* Research methodology* 
as well as the quality of published studies* must continue to Improve* In 
addition* unlverslty-based researchers must collaborate more often with those 
working In literacy programs to ensure meaningful Inquiry and well constructed 
published reports* Access to the research literature must be Increased 
through both the content and the location of literature* The ERIC database Is 
now available through computer telecommunications links* Consideration must 
be given to whether there are other ways to use these channels* Journal 
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editorial boards must provide resources to assist practitioners In the develop- 
ment of articles suitable for publication. The conduct and utilization of 
research should become a research priority * 

Individually oriented as well as communlty*orlented educators will benefit 
from Invegtl^jatlon of the processes through which adults learn how to read . 
Reading research appears to support the approach taken In many community- 
oriented literacy programs In which reading Is viewed as a process of con-* 
structlng meaning^ using materials that have emotional as veil as cognitive 
content. Lack of research^ however^ leaves questions about the extent to 
which this model might be appropriate for other programs » as veil as uncer- 
tainty about the extent to which students In communltyorlented literacy pro- 
grams actually learn how to read. The relationship between actual literacy 
Instruction and the broader social goals of communltyorlented literacy pro- 
grams Is not at all clear. 

Volunteei'3 are used widely by Individually oriented and communltyorlented 
programs, yet very little Is known about effective volunteer programs and th e 
resources they require . Some volunteer programs may be seen as advocacy 
efforts since volunteering provides opportunities for persons to meet who may 
otherwise never encounter each other's differing cultures and life-styles. At 
the same time» volunteer programs may reinforce stereotypes and alienate stu- 
dents from misguided but well-intentioned tutors. Volunteers may multiply the 
Impact of a program, or they may undermine Its credibility when Insufficiently 
trained or supervised. 

The characteristics of Illiterate adults must be further Illuminated * 
Ll teracy programs that Insist on recruiting students by publicising their 
functional Incompetence may be participating In creating the very problems the 
literacy education community Is commlttedl to addressing. Research must be 
conducted with sophisticated models that address the Interaction between the 
Individual^ culture, and larger social forces. Furthermore^ research must go 
beyond examining Illiterate adults only In the context of literacy programs. 
Tt must explore the complexity of their rich and often difficult lives, their 
strengths as well as their Inability to use the printed word. 

The technology of Instruction, from compu t evs to diagnostic-prescriptive 
methods^ must be examined for Its strengths. Its limits » and Its biases . 
Competency-based education must be explored critically /exposing the rela tlon- 
shlp between theory and practice. Handbooks focusing on how to teach must be 
accompanied by materials stimulating thought about theory^ philosophy^ values^ 
beliefs^ dilemmas^ at^sumt^tlon: » controversies » and purposes of adult literacy 
education • 



Conclusion 

Illiterate adults and literacy educators are diverse groups. Right now It 
a[>pears that Individually oriented literacy programs predominate wlille large 
numbers of Illiterate adults may prefer to participate In community-oriented 
efforts. Therefore, additional community-oriented programs appear to be 
needed. This Is consistent with Hunter and Barman* s (1979) conclusion that 
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a major shift In national education policy Is needed to serve the educa*" 
tlonal needs of disadvantaged adults . . . {which calls for] new» plural* 
lstlc» community-based Initiatives . . . [that vould be] acclon-orlented 
. . . [and vould] Increase the skills of community m^bers to Interac^ 
with and change the mainstream culture and Its Institutions, (pp* 104-6) 

This development depends only partially on policymakers; primarily It 
requires adult literacy educators to make a commitment to Investigate their 
efforts more thoroughly and systematically^ to collaborate across program 
boundaries^ and to transcend disciplinary or organizational loyalties. If 
programs are going to change^ people who create them must change. 

In addition^ research and development efforts are needed la areas such as 
reading^ competency-based educat^.on^ and volunteerlsm that will benefit all 
llter<icy programs. The role of higher education Institutions In the support 
and development of adult literacy education programs » Instructors » and mate- 
rials must be examined. All literacy educators must engage in continuing con- 
ceptual clarification and examination of conventional wisdom and stereotypes. 

Above all» It Is Important lo remenber that education will not create 
additional jobs» solve the problems of crime and malnutrition^ or make the 
world safe from terrorism. Social structures and social forces beyond the 
reach of literacy educators are at work maintaining the structures of social 
inequality. Education can, however, provide tools and access to opportunities 
for working together with others to change those structures and, in the pro- 
c<iss, crcfute rather than merely accept the future* 
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